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“A great white bear rose up within a few feet of me.” 
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ON THE FROZEN ARCTIC TRAIL. 


HUNTER. 


After our winter in the Hudson Bay 
country and our successful musk-ox 
hunt, we took a steamer bound for the 
Arctic. This vessel belonged to the 
Hudson Bay Company and was making 
her annual trip to the posts to carry 
supplies and take away their year’s 
eateh of furs. They had left St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, about May Ist, and had 
visited a number of posts before taking 
us aboard. I made arrangements with 
the captain to take us on to the North as 
far as we wished to go, or as far as he 
was going. He told me that they stop 
at different posts for a day or more, and 
sometimes for a week, and that we 
would have a chance to see the country 
and many strange things. Our plans 
were to go away up beyond the Arctic 
Circle and find a suitable place to stay 
until the vessel came the next year. We 
wanted to hunt the Polar bear and other 
Arctic animals and spend a winter in 
that unknown land. 

We stopped at different places while 
the supplies went ashore and the furs 
came on board. The captain knew us as 
sportsmen and took pains to show us 
some of the finest of the skins. As we 
traveled north the Polar bear skins in- 
ereased and also the black and silver- 
gray fox, and such fine skins I had never 
seen. Some of the Polar bear skins were 
immense in size, and thick and fine. Oc- 
easionally some musk-ox skins came on 


board, and all were whole skins, show- 
ing that the heads of some were saved 
for mounting. 

We went on and on, and when the 
steamer stopped we went ashore, min- 
gled with the people and gathered what 
information we could; but what we were 
told was so conflicting that we did not 
know what to believe. We found that 
the Eskimo, as well as the native whites, 
would tell us just what they thought 
would suit us best. For instance, if we 
would put questions to two men from 
the same place and tell one that we 
wanted to hunt water bear (Polar bear) 
he would say that where he lived there 
were great quantities of them, and no 
other game of any account. Then in 
talking with the other man and telling 
him that we wanted to hunt musk-ox, 
he would tell us of the great quantities 
of them, and that there was nothing 
else. Finally we settled down to getting 
our information from the factors at the 
posts, and found it always reliable. 

We crossed the Arctic Circle the lat- 
ter part of August, and the sun shone 
for about twenty-three hours, and then 
in an hour it arose again. As we jour- 
neyed northward we met a continual 
procession of icebergs coming down from 
the north and saw several Polar bears 
on them, but did not stop to hunt, as 
the fur of these animals was not good at 
that time of the year. 
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“The factor was a jolly Scotchman.” 


About the middle of September we _ stores, factor’s house and a cluster of 
came up to the last northern point where Eskimo huts. The factor was a jolly 
the steamer would stop; after looking at Scotchman who appeared to be de- 
the post and seeing the factor we decided lighted to think that we were to stay 
to stop here and make our hunts from with him. When I told him what I 
this place. There were here the post, wanted to do, he asked me if I had any 
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goods to trade the Eskimo and I replied 
‘*No,’’ that I paid money; he then told 
me that the Eskimo did not know money, 
and that 1 must have goods. So he ar- 
ranged with the agent on the steamer 
and got me a lot of clothing, mittens, 
socks, trinkets and goods suitable for 
trading, enough in all for what he 
thought I would want. 

In a few days the steamer turned her 
bow southward and, bidding the crew 
good-bye, we watched them sail away, 
knowing that many a long month would 
pass before a vessel would again plow 
these waters. However we were light 
of heart and well and strong. 

Now we outlined to our friend, the 
factor, what we wished to do. First of 
all we wanted to hunt Polar bears. We 
wanted to wait till their fur was good 
and then hunt them. He ealled in an 
Eskimo that was a kind of a head man 
and was, he said, reliable to a certain 
extent. He was honest, he said, but we 
could not control him as to killing 
game, saying that he would shoot as 
long as there was game to kill. We could 
not make out the Eskimo’s name, so we 
called him Olf, as that was about as 
close as we could get to it. We ex- 
plained to him what we wanted, and he 
made us understand that we could hunt 
from there by going out with dogs and 
making long trips, but that the best 
way was to go out soon and make a win- 
ter camp out about five or six days’ 
travel, and do our hunting there and 
come in at any time we wished to do so. 
This plan suited us best, and we told 
him to make arrangements to that effect. 
He brought three other men to us whom 
he said were good men and said that he 
wanted them to go, and that he would 
arrange for dogs and sledges and would 
have all in readiness to start at the 


proper time. 
3 


The trading post was located at the 
head of a deep inlet in Lancester’s 
sound, and was well protected from 
high winds. We went about among the 
few people and talked with them. Their 
living came from hunting and fishing; 
sometimes they did well and sometimes 
they had hard times. Their life to us 
seemed a hard one, but they seemed con- 
tented and, I presume, would get about 
the same allowance of happiness out of 
life as those we would call more com- 
fortably situated. 

On October 10th Olf came to me and 
said it was time to go; snow had fallen 
and ice had formed over shallow water, 
and we were ready. I saw to loading 
the sledges and that all necessary things 
were on. Our own fixtures were light, 
we having long ago learned to travel 
light. The food was not skimped for 
our men, and as to the supply for the 
dogs, 1 left it to Olf. On the llth we 
started, with seven men in the party, 
the four Eskimos, Frank, Tom and I. 
We had two dog teams of eight dogs 
to the team, making sixteen dogs, with 
two sledges. The population of the post 
was all out to see us off, and the factor 
shook our hands heartily, saying, ‘‘Be 
eareful and dinna get hurt or kilt, and 
dinna stay too lang.’’ ‘Then, with a 
erack of the drivers’ whips and a swing- 
ing of hats, we were off. 

The dogs started on a run and Frank, 
Tom and I jumped on the sledges and 
rode till they settled down, and then all 
of us went on foot, at a rapid walk, and 
sometimes on a trot. We kept going un 
til about 4 o’clock and then stopped and 
camped. The days had now become 
quite short, and the sun had disap- 
peared before we stopped, but it was 
shorter time than one could think that 
it could be done in. The snow was soon 
cleared away, a big fire going, our wind- 
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breaks set up, the beds made down, and 
supper ready. Then we ate our hearty 
meal and were content. Our Eskimos 
did not eat with us. They wanted dif- 
ferent food so they cooked and ate by 
themselves. They then fed the dogs; l 
insisted that they be well fed, and had 
brought more dog food along than Olf 
thought necessary. The sledges were 
drawn up on one side of us, and with 
the Eskimos on the other side nothing 
could disturb our supplies without 
our knowledge. One Eskimo watched 
and kept the fire going until relieved by 
unother, so we had a guard all night. 

We were up at 6 o’clock and ready to 
start at 7. I took the same precau- 
tion as on our previous hunt and left 
a day’s rations for men and dogs at each 
eamp, hanging it up beyond the reach 
of wild animals. We started directly 
away from the coast, going a little south 
of west. Olf showed me on the map 
that he was going to strike the head of a 
deep inlet that went into the Gulf of 
Boothia. The country gradually raised; 
and on the third day we reached quite 
a range of mountains, and then the 
ground sloped away westward, the down 
grade making the traveling easy. The 
country was barren and rocky, with oc- 
easional patches of scrubby spruce. 
There was sufficient timber for fuel, but 
none that was good. 

The country seemed entirely destitute 
of animal life; no game being in sight 
and no tracks. During the first three 
days’ travel we searcely saw a sign of 
life or of a track. When we crossed the 
divide we began to see tracks of foxes, 
lynx and other animals and on the 
second day after crossing we encoun- 
‘ered the trail quite a company of eari- 
bou. Olf studied the trail and said it 
was three days old. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day we 


came to the place that Olf had planned 
for our winter camp. We were glad of 
a chance to rest and so were the dogs; 
six days’ heavy traveling for us, who 
were not seasoned, was trying. The next 
day we started in to make camp. I told 
Olf to build for him and his in his own 
way and that Frank, Tom and | would 
build our own cabin. So we went to 
work. We found that our logs or poles 
were rather poor, being short and taper- 
ing, but we got enough by going quite a 
distance for some of them; we took the 
dogs and hauled those that were very 
far away. We built double walls and 
packed in between the moss, making it 
warm and tight. When we came to the 
roof we met a condition of things dif- 
ferent than we had ever met before, as 
we could not get bark and the timber 
would not split; but Olf came to our res- 
cue, telling us to put on poles as tight 
as we could and later cover these with 
walrus skins. 

In five days our cabin was completed 
except that the roof was not tight. We 
made a good fireplace out of rock, of 
which there was a great abundance. 
While we were at work our Eskimos 
were busy and had built themselves a 
hut, partly of rock and the rest of poles, 
setting them on end with the tops to- 
gether, except at the top they left a 
‘*smoke-hole.’’ They then gathered snow 
and banked it up ahout six feet high, 
and Olf said that if the snow did not 
cover it higher they would put on. more 
later. 

Then we all started in to build a store 
house out of poles, for our meat and 
skins. The first day while we were work- 
ing on the store house, some of the men, 
with Olf, had gone out some distance 
to get poles, and I saw Olf coming in on 
the run. I hurried out to meet him and 


he said that he had sighted some caribou 
4 
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about a mile away. At once Frank, 
Tom and I were out with our rifles and 
followed Olf to the place where he had 
been when he saw them, but none were 
in sight. We ran some distance to a 
higher ridge and, looking carefully over, 
we saw them in a barren beyond and 
about a mile away. There were six of 
them and they were digging in the snow 
for moss and traveling along slowly at 
about right angles with us. By making 
quite a long circuit to our right we could 
reach them if they continued in the 
same direction that they were going; so, 
dropping:back to lower ground, away we 
went, and after a long trot came again 
carefully to the top of the ridge and 
again saw them much nearer to us and 
still feeding. We moved on a little far- 
ther, and saw they were still coming 
along slowly. We waited what seemed 
a long time until they had gotten within 
what I thought about two hundred and 
fifty yards, but Olf said they were too 
far away, so we waited a little longer 
and, telling Frank and Tom which two 
animals each should shoot, we fired to- 
gether, and then again, each at another 
one; so we knew that each one was hit. 
This time I wanted them all as I knew 
we would need them for food. Some of 
them dropped at the first shot and some 
of them ran, but we did some rapid fir- 
ing and soon all were down. Olf had no 
rifle and I could not help but smile at his 
antics. When we first commenced fir- 
ing he kept perfectly quiet, but when we 
jumped up and were shooting the flee- 
ing animals he would jump around and 
slap his hands and make the wildest mo- 
tions with his arms and legs, and ap- 
parently forgot everything but the ex- 
citement of the hunt. 

I told Frank and Tom to save all the 
skins whole, and started back to send the 
dogs and sledges, but the Eskimos had 


been watching us, and I had hardly 
started when I saw the dogs and men 
coming. Of course this was, to a certain 
extent, butchery, but it was necessary, 
for our success, to have food both for 
ourselves and the dogs, and these six 
fine animals would go a long ways 
to help out our supply. 

It took but a short time to skin and 
dress the caribou, and I watched the men 
at work, showing the Eskimos how I 
wished it done. When the dog teams 
eame the drivers whirled them around, 
facing away from the meat and, whip in 
hand, kept them in line; but they licked 
their chops and pranced ’round. Some 
of them were fierce, wolfish-looking 
brutes. The other men piled on loads 
and away they went to camp, but were 
soon back for more, and in a short time 
all was hauled in except the refuse: 
then the dogs were turned loose on that ; 
and with’their snarling, fighting, tearing 
and gorging, they made a fierce-looking 
sight. Olf and his men hung the meat in 
the partly-finished store house and 
hung the hides on poles over slow, 
smoky fires, with one of their men to 
watch and scrape them, and so all was 
saved and eared for. They finished the 
store house that night, at least enough 


. 80 the meat was safe; and I felt, when I 


lay down that night, that a good day’s 
work had been done. When our store 
house was completed, I put the three Es-. 
kimos at work getting wood, and told Olf 
that we were ready to hunt. 

By this time our days were quite short, 
but the light was never so poor but that 
we could get around all right. We had 
brought our traps with us, and Olf went 
out with us along the highlands and 
showed Frank and Tom how they 
trapped in that country. We set a num- 
ber of traps for foxes as we saw plenty 
of their signs. We put out a line in one 
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direction one day and another in an op- 
posite direction the next, always mak- 
ing a loop so as to be back to the camp 
at night. Then we went over the line 
with good results, getting the first day 
two white, one red and one silver-gray. 
The second day we got two red and one 
white. 





olf. 


I told Olf to take us down the inlet 
as we wanted to see a bear. He said that 
there was plenty of time and the hides 
would be better later, but we went down 
the shore the next day. It was severely 
cold and ice had formed away out from 
the shore, but the tides and waves had 





broken it up badly, so that we went the 
most of the time on the land. Within 
an hour after leaving camp we found th: 
track of an immense bear, which Oli 
said was a water bear. He had been 
some distance on shore and then went 
back on the ice, where we dare not fol- 
low him. Going round the head of a 


oe 


Sen ‘.. on 





point we saw a great animal out on the 
ice, near an open place, that Olf said 
was a walrus. ‘‘And now,’’ said he, 
‘*vou can get a skin for your roof.’’ We 
got within range and two of us shot, 
aiming at his head as directed by Olf. 
He floundered around towards the open 
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water and we thought was going in, but 
he did not go more than twice his length. 
He was an immense sea animal and the 


first that I had ever seen. We went to 
work skinning him, und it was a job, 
but finally we got his hide off and rolled 
it up so that it could be loaded on the 
sledge, and Olf started back for the dogs 
to take in the hide and all of the carcass 
that they could use for dog meat. We 
kept on hunting as we went, but without 
success, except that we saw lots of tracks, 
one of which was a bear, but not so large 
as the first. As he did not go to the ice 
we concluded that it was not a Polar, or 
water bear. 

Finally we turned back so as to meet 
the dogs at the walrus careass, which we 
did. 


and still there was a lot of the careass 


They had loaded the two sledges 


left. We reached camp without incident 
and by our warm fire talked over our 
day’s work and were content. 

The next day we went out farther and 
were rewarded by seeing a great white 
bear, away out on the ice, on the oppo- 
site side of the inlet. 
we could see him plainly. He certainly 
was a giant. Olf said ‘‘We will go on 
that side tomorrow.’’ We found our Es- 


With our glasses 


kimos had gone over the traps and had 
four foxes; they reported one trap gone. 
saying that a wolf had gotten into it and 
had carried it away. 
ious to go for the bear that we did not 
bother about the wolf, as Olf said that 
he would ‘‘keep.’’ 
before day, we were on our way down the 
other side of the inlet. Olf took the dogs 
and sledges and all the men but one, 
who was left to guard the camp. Hav- 
ing no load we all rode, the dogs taking 
a good fast trot; we hustled along at a 
merry gait except in some rough places. 
About 10 o’elock, and just as the sun 
came in sight, we came near where the 


We were so anx- 


Next morning, long 
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bear was the day before, and Olf left the 
dogs and two men in a sheltered place, 
and we four went on looking carefully 
In about an hour we 


for the bear. saw 
him swimming in an open place, out 
quite a distance from the shore. Olf in- 


structed us not to shoot him in the water 


as he might go under the ice and w2 


would lose him, but said we must wait 
till he came on the ice, as he was sure to 
do as soon as he caught something to eat. 
We worked our way out to within about 
200 or 300 yards of him and waited. He 
was sWimming, and sometimes would 
dive down under the water, but he ap 
Finally, after 


watehing him about an hour, Olf whis 


peared to have poor luck. 


pered, ‘‘He come out now,’’ and he did 
come, with a great big fish in his mouth 
As good luck would have it he came out 
on our side of the open water, which 
brought him within about 175 yards of 
us. I totd Olf to tell us when to shoot, 


and we waited. He came out of th 
water about fifty feet and lay down and 
began to devour the fish. ‘*‘Now,’’ says 


Olf, and our three rifles spoke at onee. 
That giant beast reared right up on his 
hind legs, and I am sure that he stood 
He turned 
and round, looking to see what had hurt 


up twelve feet high. round 
him, and finally he saw us and started 


right for us. ‘Then our rifles cracked 
again, and he went down in a great white 
heap. Afterwards we found two builet 
holes through his lungs and one through 
his heart. We gathered ‘round him and 


looked in wonder at such a gigantic 


beast. His hair was pure white inside, 
but had a little yellow tinge on the tips. 
lL asked Olf if that was not an unusually 
large one and he said that it was not, and 
that he had seen much larger ones, which 
We went to 
work skinning and I took especial car 
in skinning the head so as to have it in 


we found later on was true. 
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shape for mounting; I saved the skull 
to go with it. Before we had the work 
done the Eskimos and dog teams were 
there and soon we had the hide and head 
and part of the meat loaded. We re- 
turned to camp, reaching there about 
8 o’clock. We talked over our first Polar 
bear hunt and then slept the sleep of 
the tired, healthy man. The next day we 
sent the dog teams back for the balance 


-of the carcass, and now we were well 


fixed for dog food; with the bear and the 
walrus it made a great big pile of meat. 
We did not eat the bear, but our Eskimos 
ate it with great relish, so that helped 
out our other supplies. 

The next day we went to see how our 
wolf (that had carried away our trap) 
was coming on. The men took us to the 
place and we found it was easy to fol- 
low the trail. He had gone nearly in a 
straight line for a mile, till he got tired, 
and then had stopped to rest. We could 
see here bloody marks in the snow where 
his wounded foot had bled. Here he 
made a turn and went over several ridges 
and barrens, stopping at times. Then 
we followed him into some scrub spruce 
and just inside lay our trap with the 
chain fast in the brush, and all over the 
ground was scattered pieces of hide and 
hair, and a piece of the foot was still in 
the trap. The snow was all packed dowr 
and tracked up with wolves, and our 
Eskimos said that a pack of wolves had 
found him and devoured him. It is well 
known that other wolves will always at- 
tack and devour a wounded one. We 
earried home the trap but no wolf skin. 

I marked out a plan to follow, vary- 
ing it according to circumstances. First 
we attended to our traps, going over the 
lines and moving them occasionally. 
One day out of each week was for hunt- 
ing, and we usually started out on Mon- 
day. Our next hunt down the bay was 


a failure, but we saw, away out on a 
floating cake of ice, a large white bear. 
We killed another walrus, which made 
all the skins we needed for our roofs. 

Soon the wolves began to hang around 
our camp and howl, and we thought it 
time to at least scare them, so Olf baited 
them with walrus meat for a few days 
and then he set some strong traps at the 
bait, and we watched the places so as 
to shoot the ones not caught before they 
could devour the ones in the traps. As 
soon as it got dark they began to come 
and, making for the bait, we soon heard 
a howling that told us that the traps 
had done their duty. We at once opened 
fire and they scattered and ran, but not 
till several had dropped. We found 
three in the traps, and altogether got 
seven, four black and three gray; they 
were fine pelts. We did not work hard, 
and some days when the weather was 
bad did not go out except to feed the 
dogs and bring in wood. 

Our next hunt was a success, as we 
brought in a white bear and a blue fox. 
We hunted on and finally had six white 
bear skins and plenty of fox skins. The 
time slipped away rapidly, and the first 
we knew it was Christmas. We cele- 
brated it by doing no work except what 
was necessary. We made our Eskimos 
some useful presents, had a big dinner, 
and told stories. Frank was a good 
story-teller and, although I felt sure 
that his vivid imagination was called 
into play at times, we all listened with 
strict attention to his stories. The days 
now were short, the sun only appearing 
for a short time, but the brilliant north- 
ern lights, with the snow, made it light 
enough to move around and to travel 
all right. When the flashes appeared in 
the sky at intervals, one could see to 
shoot with accuracy. 

Soon after Christmas Tom proposed 
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that he take one dog team and two Es- 
kimos and go into the post, taking in 
what skins we had and getting some few 
supplies that we were likely to need. 
He was to be back in three weeks or less, 
and we loaded the sledges and, putting 
on a liberal supply of food for men and 
dogs, started them in. We missed our 
genial Tom, but went on with our trap- 
ping, not going on any hunts down the 
bay for a week or so. I could see that 
Frank wanted to hunt, but said nothing 
for some time. Finally he camegin later 
than usual and told me that he had come 
in around by the bay and that he had 
seen some very large bear tracks that 
were fresh. I could not stand that, so 
we started the next morning at about 6 
o'clock, and took the dogs and Olf, leav- 
ing the other Eskimo to take care of the 
camp. We came to the tracks and fol- 
lowed them along for about a mile. The 
light was dim and we could not distin- 
guish objects but a short distance. As 
we went over a ridge of broken cakes of 
ice, I being ahead, a great white bear 
arose within a few feet of me and hurled 
himself directly at me. I had no 
time to fire before he struck me, and 
down we went, but, as good fortune 
would have it, I fell into a crevice be- 
tween two cakes of ice and the bear 
came down on the ice and did not rest 
on me at all. I did not stir and it oc- 
curred to me that he was puzzled to know 
what had become of me. Then I heard 
Frank’s rifle erack and the bear disap- 
peared from over me. I jumped up out 
of the crevice, again hearing Frank fire. 
There lay the bear, not twenty feet away, 
but I could not see Frank, and thought 
that the bear had him down, but I dare 
not fire. Then I heard Frank yell, and 
he sprang up from behind a chunk of 
ice and came running to me, asking if I 
was hurt. We shook hands and then 
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went to the bear, finding him the largest 
that we had yet got. It was a female, 
and had a fine soft coat of pure white, 
with no yellow on the tips. 

Olf came with the dogs and when he 
looked it over he at once said that there 
was a male around close, as at that season 
they went in pairs as a rule. We fell 
to work skinning and were all busy when 
we heard a growling among the dogs, and 
looking, saw that they were trying to 
get away. Olf at once turned and looked 
the other way and cried, ‘‘Bear!’’ We 
grabbed our rifles and turned, and there, 
almost upon us, was rushing a gigantic 
white beast. Frank had turned sooner 
than I and fired, but for some unaccount- 
able reason had missed. I fired a second 
later and the bullet struck him between 
the eyes, and he came tumbling in a 
heap, knocking Olf down. I feared that 
he might be only stunned, as a bear’s 
skull, from the front, is hard to pierce, 
so I put another in at the butt of his ear 
and he lay still. 

We found Olf with a badly bruised 
shoulder, as he had fallen on a sharp cor- 
ner of ice, but he was not so disabled but 
that he could manage the dogs. The 
dogs were terribly frightened and badly 
mixed up in the straps, but we got them 
straightened out and quieted them and 
then looked over our last bear. He was 
a giant in size, with a splendid coat. 
This was the largest one killed on our 
hunt. We worked fast and took off the 
skins and loaded them and then put on 
enough meat for a load and went home 
as rapidly as possible, as Olf was suffer 
ing severely from his shoulder. Reach- 
ing home we found our Eskimo on guard, 
with good fires burning, and I soon re- 
lieved the pain in Olf’s shoulder and 
ordered him not to do any work that 
ealled the shoulder into use, and then 
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Frank and I| talked it all over. Frank 
said that it was too bad that Tom was 
not there, as he had missed one of the 
greatest treats of his life. 

Reader, this article is already too long, 
and I must therefore close. We hunted, 
and trapped, and loafed. Tom came 
back on time. We stayed at that camp 
till March; then we moved about twenty 
miles, fixing up a temporary camp, and 
hunted there a month, and then came 
back to our first camp, staying there till 
the last of April, and then came back to 
the post. From that time on we attended 


Away to the north is 


to our skins, loafed, fished, rested and 
talked. 

We had a delightful time at the post 
with our genial host, and when at last 
the steamer was lying there with us on 
board and our host on shore waving us 
a long farewell, we all hated to leave 
that land of ice. It had cast a spell over 
us and we all loved its rocky, frozen 
shores. If I should ever tell you more 
of my wanderings it will be of a land far 
distant from this vast mysterious North 
that has lured many a brave man to his 
death. 


a wondrous land 


A land ef ice and snow, 
With glistenliaz peaks on every hand 
Deep valleys down below. 


Tis a land of mystery 
Where brave men go 


and death, 
and die, 


And as they die, with freezing breath, 
“Still Northward,” is their cry. 


I love this land of snow and ice 


I love its frezen 


hills— 


I love its lakes, in their icy vice 
love its frost-bound rills. 


I know not why I love this land; 
It is both fierce and wild, 

But it beckons me with a loving hand 
As a mother calls her child. 


Once more will I journey to this land 
To hear the black wolf howl; 

Once again will I hunt the musk-ox grand 
Again hear the white bear howl 


$2? 





Loaded with bear—a Rio Blanco, Colo., scene. 
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General view showing the House of the 
front), the House of the Governor (to left), and the House 
of the Dwarf beyond. Uxmal, Yucatan. 


Turtles (in 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT AMERICA 


RANDOLPH I. GEARE 


The question as to who were the first 
American architects, and what sort of 
buildings they erected has received con- 
siderable attention during recent years, 
and the subject has attracted the deepest 
interest of learned archeologists in sev- 
eral countries. Their researches point 
to Yucatan and the territory to the 
south and west as the cradle of the 
American race. Here were built those 
wonderful cities, Mitla, Uxmal, Chichen- 
Itza, Palenque, Copan, and a host of 
others, whose ruins are still substantia! 
evidences of a high degree of civiliza- 
tion. 

It is certain that there were three 
great original American races, namely, 
the Mayas, wlio occupied Yucatan and 
Chiapas, the Nahuas or Aztecs, who set- 
tled in what is now the Valley of 
Mexico; and the Zapotecas, whose home 
was in Oaxaca. Where they originally 
sprang from is still a matter of doubt. 
Some early Greek historians believe 
that over the middle portion of what is 
now the Atlantic Ocean once spread a 


broad continent called Atlantis, inhab 
ited by a highly cultured race of peo- 
ple who, starting in the East, gradually 
extended their svhere of occupation un- 
til they reached Yucatan, where the nat 
ural elevations afforded a safe shelter. 
Its massive beds of limestone, composed 
largely of the remains of marine forms 
of life, afforded abundant material for 
building purposes, and fossil shells re- 
cently obtained from the rocks in var- 
ious parts of that country seem to indi 
cate post-tertiary elevation, which, it has 
been suggested, would bring the birth of 
Yueatan about coeval with the time as 
signed by geologists to the submerging 
of the continent of Atlantis. Others 
look to the far northwest and point to 
the shores of Asia and America as thi 
portal of American occupation; while 
yet others refer to the Northeast—to 
Iceland and Greenland—as the bridge by 
means of which the American continent 
was first peopled. 

From whatever quarter the continent 
derived its first population, it is certain 
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that into this strange and newly-elevated 
land of Yueatan pioneers of the red 
race. found their way, and, attracted by 
such conditions as have been mentioned, 
as well as by the discovery of numerous 
huge natural wells, which seem to lead 
down into the very bowels of the earth, 
they built 
and developed their various arts until in 
time each great well or group of wells 


themselves imposing cities 
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ous. The structures are often found to 
be of colossal size, and the buildings are 
the more conspicuous because of their 
having been erected chiefly on pyramids 
or terraced platforms. The majority of 
the larger buildings had been used as 
temples, gymnasiums, and ball-courts, 
but as at the time of their construction 
peace prevailed, there were few if any 
fortifications for defensive purposes. 





The best preserved pyramid temple in the ruined city of Chichen-Itza, situated 
great forest-covered plain of Northeastern Yucatan. 
the arrival of the Spanish in 1525 by its builders, the Maya Indians, who still occupy 
country to the number of several hundred thousands. 
the base, 60 feet square at the summit, and 80 feet in height. 
each about 80 feet wide and bordered by plain balustrades. 


square at the base and 24 feet high. 
fallen 


was encircled with palaces, grand in pro- 
portions and rich in unique though bar- 
barous sculptures. Unfortunately only 
a few decades before the arrival of the 
Spaniard disastrous civil wars occurred, 
depopulating many districts altogether 
and reducing the cities to ruins. The ar- 
rival of the Spaniards completed the 
havoc. 

The architectural features of these 
ancient cities are nothing short of marvel- 





in the 
This city was occupied at the time ed 
the 
The pyramid is about 190x230 feet at 
It has four great stairways, 
The temple is about 44x48 feet 


It is well preserved, save that a part of the facade has 


The proportions of the parts of the 
ruins indicates a well-defined system of 
architecture and argues the use of in- 
struments of precision, although the 
structures of Yucatan are not so well 
oriented or grouped as those in other lo- 
calities. The material used in the build- 
ing was, as already pointed out, chiefly 
the massive limestone of which the whole 
peninsula is composed, with the addition 
of mortar and grout, and ‘‘backings’’ or 
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Exterior view of the Temple of the Columns, Mitta, Oaxaca, 


‘‘heartings’’ of earth. The stones used 
in facing were large, but not so enor- 
mous as those employed by the Incas and 
Montezumas, no single mass weighing 
more than six or eight tons. Blocks and 
beams of wood were sometimes used in 
combination with stone. The distine- 
tive architectural features of the princi- 
pal buildings are (1) massive hearting 
of earth, grout, or rubble, and (2) facing 
or veneering, usually with elaborately 
carved blocks, each one forming part of 
a figure or group, while in each wall the 
blocks are united in a mosaic of form. 
One authority writes: ‘‘Words fail to 
give a clear notion of the work, for what 
definite conception is conveyed when it 


Mexico 


is stated that in a single continuous fa 
cade upwards of 20,000 stones are used, 
not only hewn of varied special shapes, 
but each sculptured to represent some 
individual part of a face, figure, or geo- 
metric design, and all fitted together 
with such skill as to give the effect of an 
unbroken -whole.’’ With the carving 
were often combined stucco work and 
painting, especially in the representa 
tion of sarcedotal subjects, in glyphs 
and reliefs, and with some statuary. 
Approaching the coast of Yucatan the 
first ruins seen are on Mugeres Island. 
The principal ones are at the southern 
end. Here, standing somewhat inland, 
near a bald promontory overlooking the 








Exterior view of the Temple of the Columns, Mitta, Oaxaca, Mexico. 
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ocean is a small temple or shrine, with 
terraced base ascended by two stairways 
Nearer the 
principal ruin— 


of six or seven steps each. 
edge of the bluff is th 
a temple—of which about one-third has 
already been destroyed by the action of 
the waves. On this island Cortez found 
numerous temples in which idols repre- 


senting female forms were worshiped, 


LIFE 


doorway an outer chamber is reached, 
with a low altar or shrine at the opposite 
end. 

The buildings on this island, while of 
similar plan and style to those on the 
mainland, are smaller and inferior in 
construction, representing as it were the 
threshold of the Maya culture, although 
the Spanish accounts relate that this is- 





The best preserved building in the ruined city of Mitta, thirty miles southeast of Oax- 


aca, Mexico. 
ern Mexico, the Zapotecs or Miztecs. 


form is about 10 feet high and is ascended by a stone stairway of eleven steps. 


frontage of 127 feet and is 30 feet 
square. The walls are from 


and this fact gave the island its present 
name. The one here shown has a ter- 
race some four to six feet high, composed 
of loose stones faced 
dressed blocks. The temple is reached 
by a flight of five steps, and is set back 
about eleven feet from the front, being 
surrounded by a step a foot high and 
twelve to twenty inches wide. 


and with large 


Krom the 


Its builders were probably the ancestors of one of the historic tribes of South- 


This building is today practically complete. The plat- 
It has a 
wide, with a communicating back building 60 feet 


four to five feet thick. 


land was a religious center, resorted to 
constantly by multitudes of devotees 
from the mainland. 

If space permitted reference would be 
made to the ruins of somewhat similar 
character at Cancun, Cozumel, El Meco 
and Tuloom, but the reader can easily 
obtain detailed information concerning 
them from the literature which is acces- 
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This picture shows the Pyramid and Temple of the Cross in the ruined city of Palenque, i: 


Chiapas, Southern Mexico. 


which still occupies that region. 


high. 


sible in any of our large public or sci- 
entific libraries. 

In the interior of Yucatan the most 
important of all the ruined cities is Ux- 
mal. It contains five great groups of 
structures that take high rank as speci- 
mens of Maya architecture, namely; the 
Pyramid Temple of the Magician, the 
quadrangle called the Nunnery, the 
House of Turtles, the House of Pigeons, 
and the Governor’s Palace. Certain 
features of material, construction, plan, 
elevation and ornament are common to 
most of these buildings. The stone is 
pale-yellowish and reddish-gray, ob- 
scurely marbled limestone quarried from 
massive beds in that locality. The body 
or ‘‘hearting’’ of the walls and mounds 
is constructed of fragmental stone set in 
a liberal matrix of whitish mortar of ex- 
cellent quality, made of lime burned in 


l 


; It was deserted at the time of the Spanish conquest, so that the 
exact period of its occupation is not known; but it doubtless belonged 


to the Maya 


tribe, 


: ‘ The pyramid is about 250x175 feet square and 80 feet high 
and is still covered with forest and buried in debris. 
in part with hewn stone and in part with stucco. 


The Temple is of rubble masonry, faced 
It is 48 feet long, 31 feet wide and 42 feet 


The 
ments are all cut and sculptured in a 


the vicinity. facings and orna- 
masterly manner and the faces and con- 
tact margins are hewn with perfect pre- 
cision. The stones were set in mortar, 
although in many cases the joints are so 
perfect that the mortar is not seen at all. 

The Temple of the Magician, which is 
at the top of a steep pyramid, is about 
seventy feet long by twelve feet wid 
and contains three rooms. The arch- 
supported roof has fallen in, and the 
walls are broken down wherever there 
were doorways. The east 
somewhat plain, while the west facade 
must have presented a very attractive 
appearance. 

The famous Nunnery quadrangle con 
sists of four great rectangular struc- 
tures, low, heavy and formal in genera! 
conformation, their ornate fronts facing 


facade is 
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inward upon the inclosed cout. Appar- 
ently they were not temples but rather 
communal dwellings or residences for 
priestly orders. There are four great 
facades facing the court, and these ure 
among the most notable in Yucatan. 
Snouted masks and serpents form the 
chief motives employed in their embel- 
lishment. In all, these temples employ 
some eight or ten distinctive decorative 
elements, which also occur in cther build- 
ings in Uxmal, Chichen and other cities 
of Yucatan. 

The Home of the Turtles is a very 
handsome structure, though compara- 
tively of small dimensions. The main 
features in the decoration of the ex- 
terior are a wide band of columnar or- 
nament, and a line of sculptured turtles 
along the frieze moldings 

The Governor’s Palace rests on a 
broad triple terrace, and the superb 
building crowning the summit is the 
most important single structure of its 
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class in Yucatan and perhaps in all 
America. The front wall has nine prin- 
cipal doorways and two archway open- 
ings, presenting a facade of rare beauty 
and great originality. This building, 
trapezoidal in shape, is about three hun- 


' dred and twenty feet long, forty feet 


wide and twenty-five feet high. The 
principal motives of decoration are the 
mask, the fret, and the lattice. The lead- 
ing feature is a double band of current 
fret-work of colossal size, set upon a 
ground of lattice work. Above is a line 
of snouted masks. 

As a rule in all these quadrangular 
groups one of the four structures is more 
important than the others, and is built 
upon a terrace or pyramid of superior 
height overlooking the court and over- 
topping the other buildings. 

The ruins of Chichen-Itza, taken col- 
lectively, are the most important in Yu- 
eatan, although it has no single monu- 
ment to rival the Governor’s Palace or 














Ruined Temple on south promontory of Mugeres island. 
View looking north from the extreme point and showing 
front door and stairway. 
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Interior of the Subterranean Chamber, 
Mortuary Chamber, in one of the buildings in the Group of 
the Columns, Mitta, Oaxaca, Mexico. 


the Nunnery Quadrangle of Uzmal. 
Chichen is eighteen miles south of the 
town of Valladolid, and is situated in 
the midst of a forest-covered plain whose 
monotony is broken only by minor irreg- 
ularities of the rocky surface. Geolog- 
ically the country is composed of soft, 
whitish, horizontally-bedded limestones 


of late pliocene or early pleistocene 


ages. The principal ruins of this group 
are included within a space considerably 
less than a mile square, and consist of 
half a dozen important piles with num- 
erous remains of inferior structures scat- 
than one thousand feet from east to 
west. Stone and adobe were the chief 
tered about. ‘The pyramid temple is the 
prevailing type of structure. One of 
the most interesting buildings is the 
Nunnery or Palace. The east facade is 
one of the most extraordinary pieces of 
architectural work in all Yucatan. The 
illustration shows the details of orna- 
mentation very satisfactorily. Two lines 
of snouted masks appear in the lower 


supposed to be a 


zone and one line in the upper. The 
medial and frieze moldings are embel- 
lished with geometric ornaments, and 
the coping course is sculptured. The 
doorway is an elegant piece of work 
and is unique in many respects. Above 
the door is a very interesting center 
piece, the main feature of which is a 
human figure, probably representing a 
chief deity, in high relief, seated in an 
arched niche, with the conventional 
feather designs at the right and left 
At the right is the Iglesia annex, a sin- 
gle room structure, similar to the main 
building in general treatment, but hav 
ing a plain lower wall-zone. The facade, 
which is on the west side, is surrounded 
by a high, richly decorated false front. 
Mask snouts, most of which are broken, 
are represented in profile at the corners. 

Another of the celebrated ruins here 
is the Temple of the Tigers, the sanc- 
tuary of which is noted for its superb 
wall sculptures. All that now remains 
is a large part of the back wall, with 
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some sloping space above, part of the 
end wall against which an Indian boy 1s 
leaning, and the remnants of two square 
sculptured columns in front. The seulp- 
tures which cover the walls represent 
richly bedecked figures arranged as if 
to illustrate some ceremony or dance, 
and most of them still retain distinct 
traces of the brilliant colors with which 
they were originally embellished. The 
figure of a man occupied the front of the 
left. hand column, and that of a woman 
the right hand column. Between the 
eolumns stands a rather rudely sculp- 
tured and formal figure of a tiger. 

The ruins of Palenque are the most 
notable in the state of Chiapas, Mexico, 
and a panoramic view made of them 
shows the great palace and the five prin- 
cipal temples which rise above it against 
the hillsides, namely, the Temple of the 
Inseriptions, the Temple of the Beau 
Relief, the Temple of the Sun, the Tem- 
ple of the Cross, and the Temple of the 


Cerro. Some of them are on approxi- 
mately level ground and are symmetri- 
eal in outline, while others are set 
against the mountain sides, taking the 
character of terraces. All or nearly all 
of them were faced with hewn stone or 
finished in plaster. Some were terraced, 
and in the Palace the slightly sloping 
faces of the successive steps were pan- 
eled or ‘‘coffered’’ in hewn stone, as in 
the Pyramid of El Castillo at Chichen- 
Itza. In the temples the ground plan is 
very simple and uniform, though quite 
complex in the Palace. The buildings 
consist in most eases of vaults, con- 
structed very much as in Yucatan, ar- 
ranged in pairs under a roof that slopes 
from a medial ridge to the eaves at the 
sides and ends. 

It is considered probable that the pyr- 
amids and buildings of Palenque were 
devoted in some measure to monastery 
uses by the original builders. Evi- 
dences of this have been discovered be- 
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Uxmal. House of the Pigeons; portion of north front. 
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neath the sanctuary floor of the Temple 
of the Cross and in a gallery in the Teim- 
ple of the Palace. 





Interior of the vaulted cham- 
ber in the building called the 
“Nunnery,” Chichen-Itza, look- 
ing west. 


In the Temple of the Sun is the elab- 
orate tablet chamber described by Mr. 
Holmes in his remarkable paper on 
‘* Archeological Studies Among the An- 
cient Cities of Mexico,’’ which has been 
freely consulted in the preparation of 
this article. 

Some of the most important discover- 
ies in Oaxaca have been made by Mr. 
Marshall H. Saville, of the American 
Museum of Natural History. One of 
them consisted in the uncovering of a 
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series of massive underground tombs, 
built in the shape of a cross, containing 
four chambers, exquisite in design and 
construction. They are plain evidences 
of the high artistic advancement of 
the ancient inhabitants who built 
them. These 
from ten to fifty centuries, and ex- 


sepulchers date back 


ceed any monuments found thus far. 
Mr. Saville made many friends among 


these descendants of the ancient 


Aztees, and from traditions handed 











View in northwest court of 


palace, showing decorated 
piers and tower. Palenque. 


down among them he found that 
there was a current belief that subter- 


ranean structures existed in the neigh- 
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House of the Nuns, Uxmal 


South Range 


borhood, a belief confirmed by state- 
ments in some old Spanish publications 
in the archives of the capital. He then 
commenced to make a systematic series 
of excavations in the valley about four 
miles east of Mitla in the foothills and 
mountains, which revealed many frag- 
mentary columns of temples or altars, 
and other ruins of some public struc- 
tures, including a great subterranean 
burial chamber, located on the summit 
of a high hill about one thousand feet 
above the valley, called ‘‘Guiaroo.”’ 
From Oaxaca to Mitla is thirty miles. 
The ancient site of the latter is now to 
a large extent built over with a modern 
village, but the ruined structures stil! 


remaining are better preserved than 


those of any other group in Mexico 
proper. Five great clusters of build- 
ings are more or less perfectly pre- 
served, namely, the group of the Cath- 
olic Establishment, near the bluff on 
the north side, which consist of three 
closely associated quadrangles: the 
Group of the Columns, a little lower 
down, with three well preserved quad- 
rangles; the Group of the Aroyo, still 
lower down and also with three quad- 
rangles; the Adobe group, to the right 
and consisting of only one quadrangle; 
and the South Side group on the oppo- 
site bank of the Rio Mitla, with two 
quadrangles. These buildings occupy a 
total area of not more than two thou- 
sand feet from north to south and less 








View looking to the Roadway of the Dead, with teh Pyra- 


mid of the Moon in the distance, 
Valley of Mexico 


San Juan, Teotihuacan, 
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materials used in their construction, but 
wood was also largely used and must 
have been employed extensively in the 
less important buildings and in the con- 
struction of dwellings. 

Perhaps the most unique and remark- 
able feature of the buildings of Mitla is 
the fretwork decoration of the walls. 
This has been found only in two groups 
so far. The designs are purely geomet- 
ric. They are arranged in formal pan- 





OF THE 





Facade of the ruin called the 

“Iglesia,” with elaborate 

sculptured masks. 

els covering the exterior surface of the 
buildings, and on interior surfaces the 
fret-work is in’ panels or continuous 
bands encircling the chambers. 


Space will not permit a description 


here of the ruins of Lesser Alban and 
Monte Alban, but they have been de- 
scribed in detail by Mr. Holmes in the 
work referred to elsewhere in this ar- 
ticle. 

In the province of Spanish Honduras, 
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southward from Oaxaca, and lying in a 
beautiful valley surrounded by steep 
mountains and watered by a winding 
river lies Copan, ‘‘the city of the dead, 
wrapped in the sleep of ages.’’ The 
history of its people is written in hierv- 
glyphs upon ruins of temples and pal- 
aces and richly carved monuments. In 
the central part of Copan’s ruins are 
the great pyramidal foundations on 
which the temples arose. ‘The principal 
ruins are grouped about a main struc- 
ture, a vast irregular pile, rising from 
the plain in steps and terraces, and 
terminating in huge, terraced elevations. 
each topped by the remains of a temple, 
the summit of the highest being about 
one hundred and thirty feet above the 
level of the river, which laps the founda- 
tions of the fallen structures. Only the 
foundations and parts of the Jower walls 
of the temples now remain in position, 
and these are marked with many hiero- 
glyphiec inscriptions. Surrounding the 
temples and palaces are the remains of 
stone houses, once probably the dwell- 
ings of the wealthy class, and beyond 
these are innumerable stone foundations 
without any remains of superstructure 
whatever. The chambers in these build- 
ings were found to be so bare of house- 
hold goods as to suggest a voluntary 
abandonment of the city by its inhabi- 
tants. In the temples the only vessels 
found were large stone urns decorated 
with grotesque figures and elaborate 
symbolisms. The interiors of the walls 
were covored with a coat of plaster 
and decorated with stucco ornaments. 
Images, faces resembling portraits 
and a variety of curious ornamenta- 
tions of beautiful workmanship have 
been found where they had fallen from 
the interior walls. The exteriors of the 


_ buildings were elaborately ornamented 
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with statuary, figures of men, and of 
animals. Curious figures of feathered 


serpents are entwined everywhere on 
the buildings and monuments. It is 
said that even before the temples of Co- 
pan were built the serpent had passed 
through a process of conventionalism 
and exaggeration in which the sacred 
character of it is lost and it remained 
only as a symbol. 

In the magnitude of its remains and 
in the evidence of population and an- 
tiquity which the site furnishes, San 
Juan Teotihuacan, situated in the Val- 
ley of Mexico, should perhaps be placed 
at the head of all the ancient cities of 
Mexico. A general view is presented, 
with the Pyramid of the Moon in the 
distance. These ruins are twenty-five 
miles northeast of the present city of 
Mexico, and the most importax.t features 
are arranged about a great thoroughfare 
valled ‘‘Camino de los 
‘““Pathway of the 


Muertos,’’ or 
Dead,’’ which was 
doubtless the scene of numerous rites 
and pageants in which human sacrifice 


was probably the central feature. The 
pyramids, mounds and terraces rise to a 
height of ten to thirty feet, and behind 
these front tiers, on the east and west, 
are innumerable piles, quadrangular or 
irregular in arrangement. 

The Aztec 
where now stands the modern city of 
Mexico, was practically destroyed by 
Cortez in 1521. 


capital, Tenochtitlan, 


All the ancient strue- 
tures of importance were overthrown, 
but recent explorations have brought to 
light many traces of antiquity in the 
way of foundations, sculptures, pottery, 
and deposits of refuse accumulated dur- 
ing the long period of Aztec, and per- 
haps pre-Aztec, occupation. The pre- 
vailing variety of pottery is extremely 
rude, and consists of simple cups and 
bowls with textile-marked surfaces, 
roughly shaped, slightly thickened rims, 
and narrow, flattish bottoms. Mingled 
with these deposits are fragments of 
wares of better quality, having polished 
and painted surfaces. 
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MY NIGHT IN JUNE. 


You rave of your tranquil nights in June, 
When stars are out, and a harvest moon 
Chases shadows away, away; 
When day is gladness and night is day. 


But I’ve a night that is all my own, 
Without one star or harvest moon; 
A still, still night by a sleeping lake, 
With just one breeze from _ the 
awake. 


south 





Brighier than stars or a moon aloft, 
Eyes that gleamed with a love-light soit 
Told me of love, ah, well, 
The zephyr heard but he will not tell. 


Now the dew-drops of June night lave 
Blossoms white on a far-off grave; 
For I dreamed one night and awoke alone: 
But I’ve still a night that is all my own. 
ARCHIE 


P. McKISHNIE. 
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HUNTING DEER WITH YONSON. 





N. H. CROWELL. 


Yonson was in the bunch. He was 
right in the thickest of us all the time, 
and his clay smoke-factory sent up per- 
petually an aroma that would have 
etched plate glass. Yonson was a genial 
son of Halifax with a remarkable an- 
tipathy to the spread and increase in 
the production of alcoholic beverages— 
he simply put away all he could stand 
and begged for more. But in camp he 
followed the narrow path from force of 
necessity. 

We took Yonson along because he 
said he ‘‘bane hal on shutin deer von 
tam "bout sax years ago.’’ He may have 
been, but he had fallen down in his bat- 
ting since then fearfully. After observ- 
ing him practice at a mark for thirty 
minutes and miss jt seventeen times out 
of twenty we came to the conclusion 
that Yonson ‘‘bane hal for liar al 
ready,’’ and let it go at that. 

But there was one thing wherein he 
made up for his lack of game-aequiring 
ability—he played a nice, cozy hand of 
draw. Moreover, being encumbered with 
quite a respectable lump of this world’s 
goods and chattels, he could be milked 
without danger of running him into sui- 
cide. Yonson could eat and play 
poker with equal. dexterity and _pre- 
ferred the latter. 

It was our third day in camp and a 
snowy one. Most of us stayed inside 


reading a left-over library of select fic- 
tion entitled ‘‘Why She Left Him’’ or 
‘*“Wooed in a Mad-House.’’ Along 
about grub time in the after shank of the 
day some one casually suggested that 
Yonson was missing. 





Sure enough he was gone. So was his 
gun. Putting two and two together (as 
the detective did several times in 
‘*Wooed,’’ ete.), we gleaned that Yonson 
was out slaying deer. A glance at the at- 
mosphere and it dawned on us that Yon- 
son would have a thundering fine time 
finding camp if he was any distance 
from it at that writing. 

We discussed the proper method of 
procedure with heat and_ rapidity. 
Should we organize ourselves into 
searching bands and hunt for Yonson, 
or would we sit idly by the fire and allow 
the poor cuss to freeze to death on an 
empty stomach? It was too horrible to 
contemplate, and Jones vigorously in- 
sisted that we begin the search. 

‘“‘Why, confound it!’’ said Painter 
(Livery Jim Painter of Stallion Boule- 
vard, you know), ‘‘What’s the use? 
That man can smell feed from twelve 
to eighteen miles, depending on the 
wind, and the minute he finds out it is 
anywhere near supper time he’ll break 
all the road records in Minnesota get- 
ting in here. I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised if he’d yell right”’ 

‘* Hi-i-i-oop-ee ! !”’ 

It echoed in the valley, it dingled o’er 
the vale, and with a rush we got outside 
to find ourselves confronting Yonson 
dressed up in one of the largest patent 
leather smiles you ever saw in a book 
store. 

‘*Vat yo tank on dat, fellars? huh?’’ 
he remarked, as he let a fat buck slip off 
his manly shoulder and spread out on 
the ground at our feet. 

We were hypnotized, flabbergasted t 
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a pea-green funk, and paralyzed. We 
stood like statues—with clothes on, of 
course. 

The awkward moment was brought to 
an abrupt ending by the timely call of 
‘*Come to it, ecannibals!’’ and the rush 
began. Yonson was among the first, af- 
ter a brief handicap with the wash 
basin. Supper was a sort of nightmare 
to the rest of us. We had not even 
winged a deer, yet, and here was Yonson, 
a son of the sod, bringing in a buck 
ahead of any of us. Whew! 

Yonson was in fine fettle and repeated 
the details half a dozen times. I got it 
by heart—it went like this: 

‘*Ay bane comin’ long bayside beeg 
boonch tree en Ay har someteng go 
yoomp, yoomp—lak dat—en Ay grab 
may goon oop quick en bay ying! Har 
cum beeg deer hellity-whoop raight bay 
var Ay bane bag beeg tree en vatin. Ay 
got bead on hem, yo bat, en pool trigger 
lak doos en dat deer hay yoomp oop 
’bout sex foot en cum down dead lak 
door-nail. May boollet tag hem raight 
troo von end to odder—purty gude 
shot, huh ?’’ 

By the time supper was over those of 
us who were not seasick went outside and 
breathed the forest air. The rest 
stayed inside and polished up the silver- 
ware and rubbed down the coai stove. 

Yonson, who had been a butcher early 
in his pyrotechnic career, set in and 
carved that deer like an expert. We 
watched him in grim silence and swore 
to avenge ourselves on the morrow. 

The next day was very promising. -We 
arose early and dispersed into the tim- 
ber in search of the runaways that had 
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yielded up their quota of game in sea- 
sons gone by. The day was long, also 
weary, and several other things. Be- 
eause—well, because we saw no game nor 
signs of game. We were gloomily filing 
back toward camp in the shank of the 
evening when a reverberating roar met 
out ears. It came from the direction of 
camp, and at once we put on more speed 
and jogged along to learn what was do- 
ing. 

And there, right in front of camp— 
what did our exasperated opties focus? 
Nothing but that infernal Yonson qui- 
etly skinning the biggest bear that ever 
lost his natural wits and monkeyed with 
a Swede. We sauntered up, each eyeing 
the rest, hoping some one had a deer or 
a moose up his coatsleeves that he could 
spring at the last moment. But we had 
none—and Yonson had the bear! 

‘*Yo say, das bear hay tank hay cum 
an mak distoorbance on may vhen Ay 
ban sleepin’ all qviet.en bay yiminy Ay 
yoost gat may goon en tak potshot on 
hem vhen hay don’ know it. Ain’t hay 
ban dam fine fallers?’’ 

We gnashed our teeth and cursed fine 
and dandy. Yonson grinned clear 
across his face and down his collar. We 
held a quiet session that evening and 
voted to postpone further operations in 
the moose belt until Yonson got all he 
wanted. That happy circumstance oc- 
eurred next morning when Yonson an- 
nounced his intention of going back to 
husk his winter cabbages. He was go- 
ing back where the little alcohol tree 


blooms. We stayed and changed our 
luck. 
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A SUCCESSFUL COLORADO BEAR HUNT 


PINK WALLICK. 


On September 19, 1905, Howard S. 
Bailey and I left Denver for the bear 
country in Gunnison county, Colorado, 
and we were met at Gypsum by the 
noted guide and bear hunter, Mr. Jake 
Borah, who so successfully led President 
Theodore Roosevelt on a bear hunt in 
April of the same year. At Glenwood 
Springs, where we laid over for one day, 
we were joined by two others of our 
party, Mr. George Nickel and Joseph N. 
Barnes, and on September 21st started 
for Redstone, some forty miles southeast 
of Glenwood. Arriving there at about 
2:30 p. m. we found Borah’s guides and 
twenty-three pack“horses waiting for us, 
and by 4 p. m. had packed our provis- 
ions and paraphernalia and were ready 
to start into the hunting grounds about 
twenty-five miles distant. We followed 
up the Crystal river for five or six miles, 
a stream indeed rightly named, for it 
certainly is in reality a crystal river; 
then up the east side of Chair moun- 


tain. Here it seemed as if we were leav- 
ing the world behind us, following a 
trail for pack horses only, and so steep 
at places that we had to hang onto the 
horses’ manes to keep from sliding over 
their tails and down into Crystal river 
many hundred feet below. 

We reached the first camp on Clear 
creek at 7 p. m. It was very dark and 
we were unable to see any of the sur- 
rounding country, but we were greeted 
by the barking of fourteen hounds that 
were in camp, and the cook, who had 
preceded us to prepare supper for this 
hungry lot of hunters. A supper it was 
indeed! Then came a few bear stories 
and we fell into bed. 

On Friday morning, September 22nd, 
we arose bright and early and, break- 
fast over, Al Scott, one of the guides, 


herded in the twenty-three horses while 
Borah bridled and saddled one for each 


of us, and by 8:30 we were mounted and 
off with the merry call, ‘“‘Come on, 
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boys’’; the dogs following, as delighted 
as any of us. We rode up hill and 


down, over logs and through under- 
brush, and at length struck the trail of 
a bear, but it was pretty cold. However, 
Rowdy, a little black foxhound, kept to 
the trail for some time—probably two 
hours—when we came to a small rivulet 
where we discovered Mr. Bear had just 
been. In an instant, as soon as the fresh 
trail was struck, the whole pack was off 
and wild for the chase. Such music! 
Imagine fourteen hounds all barking at 
onee! Mr. Bear ran only a short dis- 
tance, when he took refuge in a small 
quaking-asp tree, to which place Borah 
called us, and we all serambled to get 
the first glimpse of the fellow in his wild 
haunts. I will never forget the sight! 
I might say that I was a little bit fright- 
ened, or perhaps just a little excited, as 
it was my turn to shoot the first bear. 
Borah said to me, ‘* Wallick, let me get 
a picture first,’’ and as he and Nickel, 
who had the camera, were trying to get 
a good view, Mr. Bear started down the 
tree backwards on the opposite side from 
me. Hereupon Borah shouted, ‘‘ Wal- 
liek, shoot! shoot! Don’t let him come 
down; he will get some of the dogs.”’ 
[ took aim and let go at the bear’s head 
and landed a .30-30 just over the eye 
vhich, of course, knocked him out of th 
free, but he was not dead. Then the 
shooting began. Borah rushed in with 
cwo shots in the body; Bailey one back 
of the front legs, while I planted another 
from my .45 Colt’s at the butt of the 
ear and all was over. The picture taken 
and pelt removed, we strapped the hind- 
quarters to the saddles—all being hun 
gry for bear meat—and started for 
camp, five or six miles distant. Arriv- 
ing there, a supper was prepared by 
our cook that would make some of Den- 
ver’s experts take a back seat. 
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On Saturday, September 23rd, we 
were joined by another of our party, 
Mr. Charles Hanford of Denver, who 
was one day late in reaching the camp. 
The party, now consisting of five, in- 
eluding Mr. Borah, ad two guides and 
the cook, decided to move some twelve 
or fifteen miles to the headwaters of the 
Gunnison river on the west fork of 
Muddy creek, and which place we 
reached at 1 p. m. Soon after we struck 
a trail and got two yearling black bears 
up a pine tree, but with only Borah at 
the tree; the rest of the party being 
some miles away on the top of a moun- 
tain. Having heard a shot fired, how- 
ever, we started for the tree, and by hard 
riding reached the place in about two 
hours. It being Bailey’s turn, he fired, 
and with one shot killed bear No. 1 
Nickel came next, and one shot settled 
bear No. 2. Not so bad for one day. 
he two bears were packed on my sad- 
die horse, ‘Old Ben,’’ and Borah said, 
‘*Wallick, I will ride with you to our 
new camp.’’ We did not then know just 
where the camp was, and had only a 
cow trail to follow; the dogs were thirsty 
and the hunters more so, but we started 
and had gone not more than two miles 
on our way when the dogs suddenly 
struck a hot trail. Borah tried to eall 
the dogs off, but they were gone and 
chased down the mountain side for a 
mile or two, then back and over Mud 
ereek and up to the same tree where 
we had just killed the two* bears not 
more than two hours before. There 
were only Nickel and myself at the tree; 
the others were waiting down on the 
trail about three miles away. So Borah 
said, ‘‘Boys, I guess you will have to 
do the shooting.’’ A double shot was 
fired and down came a_ brown bear, 
the weight of which was estimated at 
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two hundred and fifty pounds. 
skinned him, tied the pelt on one of the 
pack horses and once more started for 


the camp, no less than seven miles 
away. We lost the trail, however, ne- 
cessitating Borah to leave us in search 
of it, and it was 9 o’clock before we 
reached camp with our three bears—a 
hungry lot of hunters, as we had had 
no lunch. 

On Sunday, September 24th, we did 
not go to Sunday School, but we gave 
the dogs and horses a much-needed rest, 
although we changed horses daily. 

On Monday, September 25th, Borah 
said, ‘‘ We will go back now and get the 
mother of those cubs.’’ So we did that 
and soon struck the trail of the bear 
but the dogs had a hard chase, running 
three or four miles without being able 
to tree her. She was game and kept on 
though finally took to a 
very dense thicket of underbrush, where 
she kept the dogs at bay; not without 
giving one of them a good 
however, which required a 
stitches. 


the ground, 


cut, 
number of 
Surrounding the thicket, we 
got off of our horses to help the dogs, 
and thereupon Mrs. Bear took to the 
hills again; but by good luck she came 
up to Borah, who took two deadly shots 
at her, and the chase was ended. 


sized 


Camp 
reached as usual and supper over, bear 
stories were rehearsed, 
Jake told his favorite. 
tracking a bear, when he ran into an- 
other hunter trackifig the back trail. He 
(Borah) said to the fellow, ‘‘ What are 
you doing?’’ 
bear. 


among which 


He was once 


The reply was. ‘‘Ilunt- 
What are you doing?’’ 
‘Hunting bear, too; but you are on th 
back track.’’ ‘‘ Well, I want to see where 
the bear comes from.’’ 

On Tuesday, September 26th, Bailey, 
Charles Allen and I went out for deer. 
About 10 o’clock we sighted a fine band 


ing 
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of elk, but there being no open season 
for elk there We 
saw no deer. Later we met the rest of 
the party hunting bear, and at 3 p. m. 
struck a trail. The dogs ran until after 
dark, when they were called off and the 
chase given up. 


was nothing doing. 


On Wednesday, September 27th, the 
last day of the hunt, there was a fin 
wind, and starting out, we struck a trail 


about two miles from camp. The guides 





Jake Borah and Pink Wallick 


at one of the kills. 


got off their horses to look for the track, 
and finding it, pronounced it a big one. 
So the dogs took the trail and ran fully 
three miles into a thicket of quaking- 
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aspen trees, where it was almost impossi- 
ble to get at them, but we finally reached 
the bear and he certainly was a big fel- 
low. Borah turned and said, ‘‘ Now, 
look out; he is mad,’’ so Hanford, it be- 
ing his turn to shoot, sent a shot through 
the neck and the bear rolled down a pre- 
cipice of two hundred feet, with the dogs 
after him. It was an exciting time, but 
the bear was dead. His weight was es- 
timated at some six or seven hundred 
pounds, the largest bear, Borah said, 
that he had killed in five years. We took 
the pelt off, also fat from the hams to 
fill two gunny sacks, and camp was made 
by 2 p.m. Dinner over, we broke camp, 
packed and got ready for the journey 





home, a twenty-five mile ride on horse- 
back to Redstone to begin with. 
Thursday, September 28th, was a 
lovely day, and we left at 8:30 a. m., fol- 
lowing the old Government trail over 
Chair mountain down to Crystal river, 
then five miles down the river to Red- 
stone, arriving about forty minutes, be- 
fore train time. We unloaded our packs 
and repacked in time for the train, 
reaching Glenwood Springs twenty-five 
minutes before our next train was due. 
On Friday, September 29th, we re- 
turned to Denver, the hunt over. Only 
ten days’ absence, five days’ actual hunt- 
ing and six bears killed. Thus ended 
one of the most successful hunts ever 
conducted in that section of the country. 





Where deer come down to drink—Scene on Fall River, Estes 
Park, Colo., where the aspens and willows almost hide the 
stream and where the hard-working beaver finds a happy 


feeding ground and an unmolested home, 


Photo by E. G. Buell, 
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THE REFFORMATION OF ROARING ANDY. 


LEN WHITTEMORE. 


The passengers on the overland stage 
coach that made daily trips from Live 
Oak to Benton were chatting good na- 
turedly. The driver, a sun-browned 
plainsman of forty had been regaling us 
with stories of adventure when the con- 
versation turned to Roaring Andy, the 
highwayman who alone and single- 
handed had twice held up and robbed 
this stage within a period of six months, 
always making his escape to the moun- 
tain fastness where all trace of him had 
been lost and pursuit abandoned. 

‘*Roaring Andy,’’ said: the driver, 
‘‘with all his faults, is not so bad as he 
has been painted. True he might bore a 
fellow if he thought the man was trying 
to get him, but otherwise I would hardly 
consider him a dangerous man. Now, 
when he held this stage up before, they 
had Kid Clayton driving and he didn’t 
do a thing but just hold still and let old 
Andy rob him and his passengers, and 
I reckon that was about the proper dope, 
for after all a fellow’s money ain’t to 
be compared to his life. I used to know 
Andy back in West Virginia, when we 
were boys. He was naturally timid, sc 
everybody thought, and the ’fraidest fel- 
low of snakes I ever saw. Wonder he 
ever took to drinking, but he did. Just 
drank like a fish. We lived on adjoining 
farms and a creek divided the two places. 
The niggers dammed the creek and made 
a baptizing pond. They used the pond 
on Sundays to wash away their sins, and 
in the week days we kids used it for a 
swimming hole. We never could get 
Andy in, he was so ’fraid of snakes. 
One day a lot of us were in sloshing 


around and Andy was sitting on the 
dam with a hook and line trying 
to catch minnows. One of the 
boys threw a stick at Andy and 
yelled ‘snake.’ I never saw a _ poor 
eritter so scared in my life. He let out 
one long yell and jumped into the water 
like a bullfrog. When we had the water 
all rolled out of him, rolling him over an 
old vinegar barrel, he opened his eyes 
and—Whoa! you insect.’’ The horses 
had shied at something in the road ana 
all but tipped the coach over. The driver 
sawed on the bits for a moment, then re 
sumed: ‘Talking of snakes—there’s 
one now; a big old gopher chaser. 
Reckon these here leaders must be some 
kin to Andy; can’t get ’em near a srake 
of any description. Somebody get out, 
please, and shoo the reptile out of the 
road while I hold the ribbons.’’ 

Several of us jumped out into the 
dusty road, and while I was trying to uct 
a bead on the snake’s head with my re- 
volver one of the other passengers took 
the snake by the tail and stuffed it bod- 
ily into the pocket of his corduroy trous- 
ers, the ladies of the party uttering sun- 
dry shrieks the while. He then essayed 
to resume his seat in the coach but was 
met with a storm of protests from the ioa- 
dies. ‘‘No you don’t,’’ they shriekcc. 
‘*Whe-e-e-e-e! Get on the seat with tlic 
driver. Get out and walk. We don’t 
want to sit by a man with a five-foot rat- 
tlesnake in his pocket!’’ They kept this 
up for quite a little while, till one sweet 
little blonde dumpling with «a rosebud 
mouth and a dimple, piped up. ‘‘ You 
come on, Tom,’’ she said, and sit by me. 
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I am not afraid of snakes.’’ ** All right, 
Laura,’’ he acquiesced. ‘‘And thank 
you, too. I may need this boy in case of 
an encounter with Roaring Andy. Get 
back there, Beelzebub,’’ he continued as 
the snake stuck its big glossy head from 
his pocket, ‘‘I’ll turn yon out tomor- 
row.’’ Just then the stage came to an- 
other stop, and glancing ahead the pas- 
sengers found themselves looking into 
the muzzle of a big revolver in the hand 
of a big burly road agent who coolly 
xovered the occupants of the stage as he 
said in a blunt voice: ‘‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I don’t wish to appear rude, but 
will you kindly pile out and form a 
line? Yes, that’s it exactly. Thank you. 
Now just elevate your tentacles for a 
few moments and I'll soon be through 
with you. You see I am a missionary 
and taking up a little collection to 
spread the gospel among the heathen!’’ 
He passed along the line relieving the 
passengers one after another of their 
valuables, until he came to Tom, the 
mysterious young man with the ani- 
mated treasure in his clothes. At ap- 
proach of the robber Tom made an ap- 
parently involuntary motion toward his 
pocket with his hand: ‘‘ Ah!’’ exclaimed 
the sauve highwayman, ‘‘so there is 
where you keep your contribution, is it? 
Well, my lovely tuxedo, I will proceed 


to lift the burden from your conscience! 
Such a tender flower should not be 
loaded down with so much—whoop! 
WOW !’’ Instead of a hoarded treasure 
he had shoved his hand into the icy 
flanks of ‘‘ Beelzebub,’’ who resented th« 
intrusion by spinning with terrific force 
squarely into the road agent’s face and 
squirming down his open collar! The 
bad man of the road dropped his gun 
and let another whoop beside which the 
war-cry of an Apache would sound like 
the strains of a mandolin. He clawed 
frantically at his shirt for a second and 
then fell in a dead swoon. Like a flash 
the mysterious young man was upon 
him, and before the rest of us knew 
what had happened we saw the shining 
manacles on the desperado’s wrists. Our 
young friend was an officer and had a 
warrant for the arrest of Roaring Andy, 
lead or alive. He fished the snake out 
f poor old Andy’s knickerbockers and 
threw it into the weeds with the time 
honored quotation, ‘‘Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.’’ With the 
aid of a little whiskey we revived the 
bad man and took him along to town. 
Later I learned that a_ kind-hearted 
judge had given him a short sentence 
which he served out faithfully, and now 
It am told he is superintendent of a 
Sunday school in the Cherokee Strip. 
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lish, C. D. Williams, Lucas McCreery, Ed 
pony and rope. 


Left to right, front row:—John Zimmerman, Gordon 


Avery, Williams’ 
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THREE HOURS ON A PRECIPICE. 


GRACE N. ALLEN. 


The peril of alpine travelers and their 
rescue by Swiss guides is almost a daily 
occurrence, but one hears seldom of the 
dangers that lurk on th> precipices of 
the Rockies or the heroism of the res- 
cuers there. No doubt the climbers of 
mountains in America are quite different 
from the usual type of traveler in the 
Alps, inasmuch as the former are gener- 
ally those who have spent their lives un- 
der the shadow of peak and crag and are 
aware of the demands on strength en- 
countered in a hard climb, and the need 
of a cool head and a steady step. Never- 
theless, now and them an incident does 
take place in the Rocky mountains in 
which nearness to death of the adven- 
turer and the bravery of his deliverer 
outrivals that of similar mishaps in other 
lands. 

Such a fact is recalled in the saving 
of Gordon English and Lucas McCreery, 
each twenty years old, from death which 





threatened them every minute of their 
stay on the side of a precipice which 
hangs half way up Cathedral Rocks, ris- 
ing sheer one thousand feet from the 
sides of the Cache la Poudre river, Colo- 
rado. English had made the ascent the 
day previous at the peril of his life, but 
his spirit was aroused to adventure and 
he volunteered to take McCreery up the 
mountain. 

The boys left the valley in the morn 
ing, telling no one of their intention. 
They succeeded in ascending 500 feet of 
the mountain, when of course they swung 
too far to the left of the route taken the 
day before, and found themselves on the 
precipice, which juts out fifty feet from 
a erag above, on which they could 
neither go forward nor retrace their 
steps. 

English, who was five feet above Me- 
Creery, kept his place, holding on with 
one hand above his head. MeCreer) 
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stood with one foot on a still narrower 
ledge and clung to the rocks above with 
both hands. Each could alter his posi- 
tion but a trifle for fear of losing his 
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Top of Cathedral Rocks, over 
which Williams went, to pine 
tree on left at bottom of pho- 
tograph. From there he 
threw the rope to the boys 
below. 


foothold on the rocks, which was covered 
with slippery moss. 

At first the boys endeavored to hide 
their fear and talked jokingly of their 
predicament, but in less than five min- 
utes the tense strain on nerve and mus. 
cle began to tell and a big buzzard, 
swooping within six feet of their heads, 


reminded them of the awful fate which 
was in store for them unless soon re- 
lieved. Again and again they shouted 
for help, but they held their positions for 
half an hour before they succeeded in at- 
tracting the attention of a couple walk- 
ing along the river in the valley below. 


John Zimmerman, a life long moun- 
taineer, took one look through his glass 
at the boys and hastily called for volun- 
teers to aid them. He realized that they 
retained their hold with great difficulty 
and that at any time, weak from fear 
and exhaustion, might relax and tumble 
down the precipice. With rope and 
seven men Zimmerman started to their 
rescue, passing around the base of the 
rocks and reaching their top by a trail 
on the opposite side from where the lads 
elung. The plan was to climb down a ra- 
vine, which traverses the face of the 
mountain, and if possible throw a rope 
across to the boys and pull them over. 
Two of the rescue party were let down 
the ravine with ropes, for at close range 
the descent proved dangerous. When 
the men gained a safe footing they 
shouted to the boys to keep up their cour- 
age, and received an answer. But the ra- 
vine, which from the valley looked but 
a few feet wide, yawned sixty feet across 
and as many deep. Help by the way of 
the ravine, and by any way without more 
rope was impossible. 

The only means of rescue must be 
made from a projection which extended 
from the face of the mountain, seventy 
feet below the top and 430 feet above the 
boys, but directly over them. So steep 
was the way over the brow of the peak 
down to this shelf that not one of the 
men dared to undertake it. A misstep 
meant death, and there was also the 
danger of loosening huge boulders which 
might strike the boys in their fall. 
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the noose and passed it under his arms. 
The signal was given and he began tw 
move slowly upward, endeavor’ng to 
help in the ascent. Now and then the 
rocks slipped from under his feet and 
he swung out into space. Once a knot 
in the rope pulled out and he fell back 
thirty feet, wrenching his arms terribly. 

When English reached the top his 
splendid nerve had not deserted him, 
but he knew his less experienced friend 
would not be able to come up as he had 
done, besides a sharp point of rock, over 
which MeCreery must pass, might pos- 
sibly saw the rope in two. Word was 
shouted to MeCreery that he must de- 
secend the mountain by means of the rope. 
So it was again thrown and McCreery 
was lowered thirty feet over the most 
dangerous part of the descent. While 
McCreery was resting on his way down, a 
big boulder weighing fifty tons, was dis- 
lodged by the swing of the rope over it 
and dashed within five feet of him tear- 
ing down trees in its pathway. 

Four hours after the rescue party 
started all were returned to safety, the 
boys declaring that they could not have 
maintained their hold fifteen minutes 
longer. 
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Zimmerman, although sixty years old, 
would have attempted the descent, but 
he was needed at the top, so he shouted 
to the watchers in the valley below: 
‘*Go for Williams and get all the rope 
you can.”’ 

C. D. Williams was a young univer: 
sity professor and athlete when he chose 
to seek the simple life as a mountain 
ranchman. Fast horses soon brought 
him to the scene with rope to effect a 
rescue if the boys could keep their peril- 
ous positions a few minutes longer. 

Williams took in the situation at a 
glance and picked his way where men 
had never been before, to the narrow 
ledge over the boys. A rope was let 
down to him, which he tied under his 
arms for safety. Then a thousand feet 
of rope was paid out to him from the 
men above, until the greater part of it 
lay at his feet. Ed Avery,a banker, was 
lowered with a second rope, and to- 
gether they secured a portion of the long 
rope by tying it to rocks, one end of 
which was held by those above. 
was then pulled up. Avery tied a slip 
noose in the free end of the long rope, 
and standing on the farthest projection 
of the ledge, threw it to English. The 
boy caught the rope, worked himself into 


Avery 


Se 


SUNLIGHT. 


Who eats and drinks and eats again 
Without a thought of sun or sky 

Would do as well to make his will 
And lay his Bible by. 





Who never saw the blessed sun 
Save by the city sky defiled, 
God grant, may, in another world, 

Wake up, a country child. 
MARY OGDEN. 








The Wail of the Millionaire. 


My work drags slowly on today, and I know the reason why, 

My vagrant thoughts keep straying to the days long since gone by 
When I was but a struggling youth out in the golden West 

And the noble sport of fishing was the thing I loved the best. 

Oh, many years have passed away since I with line and book 

Went out to catch the beauties in the little mountain brook. 


Of course there is good fishing here in little old New York, 

That is if you fish for suckers, which the ever busy stork 
Produces every minute. And it’s up to us to see 

They get the proper bait to tempt their appetite or we 

Would not be clipping coupons from a stack of bonds, but might 
Be dealing in a faro game in Creede or Rhyolite. 


But this sport is getting tiresome and I'd like a change of scene; 
I know just where a silver stream flows through a deep ravine 
"Way out in Colorado, where the brook trout leap and play 

In the sunlight and the shadow, and my thoughts turn there today 
With that ancient, primal longing that’s instilled in every breast 
By the atmospheric virus of the great and golden West, 


(‘ve a million plunks tied up in grain—a dozen more in stocks; 
If I do not ‘tend to business someone else will get the rocks. 
Though I own a score of railroads and a steamship line or two 
And have got my eye on others, which I'l] get before I’m through, 
Just now I'd like to sell them all and take a West-bound train 

To that creek in Colorado, and fish for trout again. 


To some this may seen foolish, and I know that some will laugh 

To think I have such longings just because I throw the gaff 

Into the common public in a high financing deal; 

But the sweetest music to my ears is the ringing of the reel 

When a speckeled beauty grabs the fly and churns the mountain stream 
To a seething, foaming cau!dron, where his rainbow rushes gleam. 


And that is why I sit before my desk and idly dream 

Of that Colorado cafion and its trout-infested stream; 

Why, my wealth seems but a burden, since it holds me here today, 
While my thoughts keep straying, straying to than cafion far away. 

My weary eyes grow dim with tears, my heart contracts with pain— 
Oh, I wish I were a pauper youth out fishing there again! 


WILLIAM E. MAIDEN. 





























Twin Falls, Idaho. 





THE LAKES, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS OF IDAHO. 


G. W. SPOERRY (A NATIVE SON.) 


Nestling upon the clear, cool and swift 
waters of the Columbia river, near the 
very heart and crest of the awe-inspir- 
ing Rockies, at the western base of the 
American Alps (the Bitter Root range), 
is a country around which numerous In- 
dian myths and legends are woven, con- 
cerning its towering, snow-clad peaks, 
between which are the clear winding 
rivers and the silent sylvan lakes with 
their enticing emerald isles, and once 
known as Idanha. With the onward 
march of civilization toward the setting 
sun, the peaceful, nature-loving natives 
kept pace, and like doves before a storm, 
they sought shelter in regions far re- 
mote, leaving behind them only tales of 


love and romance. ‘‘Fare thee well, O, 
Minnehaha.’’ 

Idanha, to its dusky originators, meant 
‘Gem of the mountains,’’ and to those 
lovers of the western wilds, its hills and 
vales, its lakes and dells were indeed the 
‘‘gems of purest ray serene.’’ 


Being a land of many climes, one may 
look from the tropical-like valley of the 
Snake river whose winding course is 
traversed across the full lower width of 
Idaho by that great route, the Oregon 
Short Line branch of the Union Pacific 
railway to the snow-clad Arctic peaks 
of the Sawtooth range; from the 
arid dusty deserts of the South to the 
forest-covered hills of the North, and see 
a land where the air is balmy and the 
3un shines nearly all the time. 

Before picturing the scenic beauties of 
[daho’s panhandle, it might be well to 
narrate something of the wealth and nat- 
ural wonders of the South.. It being 
hard to comprehend the immense size of 
this great state, it will, perhaps, help 
you to understand its greatness when 
you know that figures say that it is one 
and one-half times as large as all New 
England, while among its counties are 
several that are three times, and one that 
is ten times as large as that noble little 
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state of ours, Rhode Island. And yet 
this little state contains nearly three and 
one-half times as many people as the 
state of Idaho. Many are the square 
miles of land within its boundaries that 
haven’t even so much as a log cabin, to 
say nothing of a resident, save the native 
denizen of the forest. In it there are 
counties that are large enough to be 
states, without a steel rail in them, yes, 
without even a dingy souvenir spike; 
one may stand in the center of the great 
Snake River desert and look for hun- 
dreds of miles in either direction ana 
see only the rising or setting sun, as it 
ascends or descends over the sea of sage- 
brush. It is a new land comparatively 
speaking, for there are areas comprising 
townships where hardly grows a blade of 
grass, and the scene looks weird indeed, 
for one may see the ripples of molten 
lava that have not been cooled long 
enough to erode away ; to your left might 
be a dark, deep cavern, resembling an 
old air bubble with the crest falien in, 
while on your right only a few: feet away 
might be a den of rattlers; in other 
places you can find soil unexcelled in the 
states, and thousands of acres are being 
cultivated, and in a few short years 
where once was only sage-brush and sand 
will be beautiful homes with fine pasture 
and hay lands. The desert will become 
a center of industry, ‘‘shining like the 
sun, to bud and blossom as the rose.’”’ 
Spend a few moments in learning 
something of the great schemes of irri- 
gation that were, a few months ago, only 
immature plans and vague ideas, but 
which at the present time are being 
worked out and modeled in the clay and 
sand. They are being financed both by 
the government and by private corpor- 
ations. In Cassia county alone, some- 
thing like 500,000 acres of desert land is 
being reclaimed, and in the Twin Falls 


country, where three years ago was that 
limitless sea of sand and sage-brush, is 
now a prosperous farming community 
with a city of 4,000 people in it. The 
Snake river, that has been so treacher- 
ous, must now give up its dead and be- 
come a peaceful stream, spreading its 
waters over the desert, helping to build 
homes for our farmers. 

The Twin Falls system is marvelous 
and one that never fails to attract the 
people who visit it; its main canal is 100 
feet wide and will earry ten feet of 
water, and when completed will be about 
eighty miles long and in connection with 
the Minnedoka system (a government 
project) which will be nearly as large 
as the Twin Falls system which it joins 
ym the west, will be second to none in the 
world. If it were possible to place the 
lateral ditches of these two systems end 
to end, we could have a continuous wa- 
terway from Seattle to Chicago, and if 
to this we could add the laterals of the 
Payette, Teton, American Falls, Bear 
River and Breneau systems we might row 
easily from ocean to ocean in the little 
birch bark canoe or a fair sized tug. 

In the immediate vicinity of this work 
is the precipitous cafion of the Snake 
(the Twin Falls dam being at the begin- 
ning of it), where for some fifty miles 
the river dashes through a seeming crev- 
ice averaging probably a thousand feet 
in depth, becoming a long white crest of 
foam and spray. It dashes, leaps, whirls, 
hisses and heaves with its sullen roar, 
defying man to attempt te run the rap- 
ids. In this short distance are some of 
the greatest waterfalls and greatest cat- 
aracts to be found in the world’s great 
album of scenic scenery. Twenty miles 
below the canal dam is Twin Falls, 
formed by a dike of lava cutting across 
the cafion. Nature has caused the river 


to wear away the two sides, leaving a 
6 
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large rock in the center, forming two 
so-called twin falls. By some they are 
classed ahead of Shoshone Falls (two 
and one-half miles farther down), al- 
though they are only eighty-five feet 
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high. Just a few hundred yards above 
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the brink, 210 feet above the surface of 
the water below. At this point, however, 
ach drop seems to break itself into a 
thousand atoms and dash into the air as 
mist at the merey of the four winds, 
which blow it hundreds of feet, and it 











Shoshone Falls, Idaho. The last 
smaller falls in the upper left hand corner are known as the 
“Bridal Veil.” 


the Shoshone Falls the river becomes a 
deep, silent pool, as if it were trying to 
hide itself before dashing over the great 
precipice, as a lion crouches before leap- 
ing upon its prey; or which is, as a re- 
turn of consciousness before death, for 
in the next few rods it furiously tumbles 
and dashes as if trying to hold back from 
the mad onward rush of power toward 


leap is 210 feet. The 


pervades the hot summer air with a cool- 
ing freshness nowhere else to be found. 
Five miles below this fall is a branch 
eafion, leading back obliquely to the 
right, but which ends within a mile in a 
perpendicular lava wall, but nestling in 
the bottom of this ‘‘hell hole’’ are two 
small lakes of the most beautiful, iri 


deseent, blue-eolored water, clear, cool, 
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and chemically pure. From these lakes 
flows a large stream which pours over 
the beautiful ‘* Aristhusa’’ Falls into the 
Snake below. 

Some years ago on a hot summer’s 
sultry afternoon Mr. I. B. Perine, bet- 
ter known as ‘‘Bert,’’ camped upon the 
edge of the cliff above and saw below 
him just what many another traveler 
had seen before him, yet as he looked the 
second time he saw a fortune hidden be- 
neath the rugged rocks at the bottom. 
Working under the greatest of difficul- 
ties he lowered horses 
over the cliff and took up his desolate 
abode among the crags at the stream’s 
bank. 


ance he has gained the upper rounds of 


his wagon and 


Through ambition and persever- 


the ladder of success and has developed 
well as the most 
novel, fruit farms of the West. Per- 
haps you are wondering whether he is 


me of the finest, as 


still lowering and raising himself out 
of this hole by the old rope windlass. 
No, no, that’s not his way; it wouldn’t 
be like ‘‘Bert.’’ He has lately finished 
a very costly grade which winds diagon- 
ally around from top to bottom through 
a series of loops along an incut grade, 
on either side of the Snake, one of which 
connects his farm with Shoshone City, 
while the other connects .directly with 
the main street boulevard of Twin Falls 
City, that magic city on the sand. While 
safe enough with care and some luck, 
some have by an accident or through 
carelessness plunged over the grade at 
the sharp turns to instant death below. 

Only a few miles farther down the 
current is a small fall known as Auger 
Fall, and still below another 
known as Salmon Falls. In the vicinity 
of the latter is a natural curiosity that 
holds its onlookers spellbound. It is 
what has ‘very appropriately been 
termed ‘‘Thousand Springs,’”’ and [| 


this is 
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will not attempt to describe it, only so 
far as to say that thousands of streams, 
of the same clear, cool, iridescent water 
that is to be found in the Blue lakes at 
Perine’s, from the size of a pin to the 
size of a barrel, shoot forth from a per- 
pendicular lava cliff into the river below. 
They are thought by many to be the out- 
let of the Lost rivers, which sink about 
a hundred and seventy-five miles to the 
northeast. 

Just what the chief product of the fu- 
ture, on these reclaimed lands, will be 
is a matter only for silent conjecture at 
the present. The occupation of the past 
was stock raising, and in the years now 
long past and gone and which remain 
with us only as pleasant memories, a not 
uncommon scene was that of a great cat 
tle round-up, where one might see at one 
glance over the prairie from 2,000 to 
10,000 head of cattle waiting to be 
parted, branded and turned loose again 
to roam at large until the next season; 
or of several thousand head of fat beet 
cattle being trailed to the nearest rail- 
road station to ship to eastern markets. 
But the range is gone; the cowboy with 
his lamenting melodies has become only 
a name, a mere figure of speech, and ap- 
pears more in fiction than in life. His 
life was a lonely one, yet he loved it 
well, for it was free, careless, and at 
times became adventuresome. He has 
roped his last steer, branded his last 
colt, drawn his last pay check, turned 
his faithful pony into the ‘‘eavey”’’ for 
the last time, where he may graze unmo- 
lested, taken his saddle blanket and gone 
over the great divide to rest, for the lasi 
great round-up is over. 

“Last night as I lay on the prairie, 

Dreaming of the stars in the sky, 


I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Had gone to that sweet bye and bye.” 


Farther up the river than the section 
which has just been described, in north- 
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western Idaho, is one of the fertile re- 
gions that is now cultivated and is a very 
wealthy district. With an abundance 
of water and good, healthy, strong arms 
the farmers of this section are now dic- 
tating to the consumers and the crafty 
politicians. A few years ago this sec- 
tion was very similar to the Twin Falls 
country, save that it is more rocky, and 
under an industrious people it has be- 
come a veritable garden and a money- 
making institution. 
hundreds, yes, thousands, of rows of su- 
gar beets extending back until they be- 
come undistinguishable, with hundreds 
of boys and girls from the city weed- 
ing and thinning the beets, scattered 
here and there over the tract. These 
boys and girls are given work out on 
these farms for about three months dur- 
ing the summer, and it certainly benefits 
them in more ways than one. They go 
back to the schools of the city in the fall 
gay and happy, with bright faces, with 
some money, and a head full of useful 
knowledge. 

There are three sugar factories in this 
section of the state, each with severai 
smaller sub-stations where the beets are 
only erushed and the sap extracted, 
which is piped to the central factory. 
The pulp of the beet is used as a stock 
food and is quite valuable on account of 
its splendid nourishing qualities. 

The climate is an exceptionally good 
‘one, taken as a whole. They have some 
few hot days (the nights 
cool) and some quite severe storms, but 
they last ‘‘quick.’’ However, it has been 
rumored that the successful farmers of 
this section are in the habit of tying 
sacks of hay to the horns of their cattle 
in order that they will not run them- 
selves to death after a few straws that 
are being blown across the feed grounds 
by zephyrs of the West wind. Take this 


It is possible to see 


are always 
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hyperbole for what it is worth, however, 
for the climate remains unexcelled, ex- 
cept by that of the panhandle of the 
same state—Old Kootenai. 

The north central portion of the state 
Many 
are the deposits of the famous yellow 
metal. While only a very few have been 
found, among them are Thunder Moun 
tain, Buffalo Hump, Seven Devils, and 
those mints, the Coeur d’Alenes. 

To the 
Lewiston wheat belt, which merges into 
the famous Palouse and Big Bend re- 
While yet only in 
its infancy this wealthy land is being 


is, as yet, practically unexplored. 


west of this section lies the 


gions of Washington. 


tapped by one of the biggest little rail 
roads in existence. The Spokane Inland 
Eleetric when completed will metamor 
phose those farms into veritable banking 
institutions. 

From this section north to the Cana 
dian boundary line is a scope of moun 
tainous land, thickly 
white and yellow pine, fir, cedar, and 


overgrown with 
tamarack, and in every little vale ther 
are from one to a half dozen sawmills. 
Some are indeed small, ’tis true, yet that 
of the Potlatch Lumber Company is see- 
ond to none in the world, while those of 
the B. B. Lewis Company of Cceur 
d’Alene City, and the Humbird Lumber 
Company of Sandpoint, are second only 
to the Potlatch. 

With the exceptions of two small 
vrairies the panhandle of Idaho is a 
dense forest, and no prettier sight does 
one eare to look for than to see in all 
this dark evergreen mantle that o’er- 
hangs this part of the earth’s surface, 
two small prairies of waving, golden 
grain. One of them is just east of Spo- 


kane, Washington, and the other is on 

the Coeur d’Alene Indian reservation. 
But. in our short mundane existence, 

vealth is not all to be cherished ; enjoy- 
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Ready for the ascent of Mount Rathdrum 


ment and health are more to be sought 
after than money. A life among the 
‘‘fins and = feathers,”’ among the 
‘‘wings and stings’”’ is a life full of na- 
ture, truth and innocence. 

Many, many people go abroad every 
year to rest among the tall, tawny peaks 
of the Alps of Switzerland, by the side 
of some sylvan pool, not knowing that 
at home an Utopia exists. 

From the crest of Rathdrum moun- 
tain, one can see a panoramic view of 
Idaho’s panhandle—Kootenai county. 
To the west seven and ten miles distant, 
respectively, may be seen Sucker and 
Newman lakes, small and beautiful and 
full of black bass which never fail to 
rise for a fly ; to the southwest is Lib- 
erty Lake; to the south is Cceeur d’Alen: 
Lake, only twelve miles distant, and on 
its shore is Coeur d’Alene City, ‘‘that 
scenic city by the saltless sea.’’ This 
lake is one of the largest in the state, 
having about 160 miles of shoreline, 
which is closely overgrown with forests 
of pine, and in many of her shady bays 


true lovers of nature have erected neat 


little summer cottages where they may 
live and enjoy life during the hot days 
of summer that are so unpleasant in the 
city. 

Itundreds of launches, sailboats and 
steamers wend their way through the 
waters of this lake, and although it 
sounds rather queer, yet it is a fact that 
in a few instances steamers have over- 
taken bears that were swimming in the 
bays, captured them and towed them 
into port. Flowing into this lake are two 
rivers, the Coeur d’Alene, famous for 
the mines which are near its source; and 
the scenic St. Joe, either of which is nav- 


igable for many miles. 


On the banks of the St. Joe was built — 


the first house in Idaho, a Catholie mis- 
sion for the Indians. From mouth to 
source this river surpasses all of its 
rivals in amount and kind of seenery. 
On the swift waters of this stream are 
immense dams for the purpose of hold- 
ing water and storing the logs that are 
eut and hauled to the small eafions dur- 
ing the winter when the snow is good. 


In the spring the headgates are opened 
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and the dangerous drive begins. At the 
mouth of the river the logs are divided 
among their respective owners by a gov- 
ernment employe, after which they are 
towed to the big mills. 

Concerning the etymology of the word 
‘‘Ceur d’Alene’’ there has been wide 
diseussion ; the word is of French origin, 
and means figuratively, ‘‘Heart of an 
Awl.”’ Tradition, however, gives the 
following account: During the life of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s operations 
in the Northwest their trappers found 
profitable fields along the Cceur d’Alene 
lake and river, but it appears that they 
were regarded as transgressors by the na- 
tives, and many of them were found 
dead by their brother trappers with no 
outward sign of the cause except a very 
small hole in the breast directly over the 
regin of the heart, and the survivors 
came to believe that their comrades had 
been overpowered and stabbed with a 
small instrument not unlike the awl of 
the shoemaker; hence they decided to 
eall the Indians by a name that would 
deseribe their character, and not being 
able to find a word that was concise 
enough with the meaning ‘“‘heart 
pierced by an awl’’ adopted the word 
that came nearest to expressing their 


se 


wishes, which was ‘‘Ceur d’Alene,’’ 
which means. as I have said _ before, 
**Heart of an Awl.”’ 

The outlet of the lake is known as the 
Spokane river and is characteristic on 
account of its majestic water falls. Post 
Falls, a few milestelow the source of the 
river, is about 100 feet in height, and are 
now being harnessed by the Washington 
Water Power Company of Spokane, and 
in the near future they will be made to 
furnish power for ali of the cities in the 
surrounding country. 

We have strayed somewhat from our 
point of lookout, which was Rathdrum 
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mountain, but coming back to this we 


may see to the southeast, Hayden Lake, 
a beautiful sylvan lake, stocked to its 
fullest capacity with mountain trout of 
the finest variety, and in the early 
spring and summer this lake becomes a 
rendezvous for 


favorite sportsmen. 


From this lake an eleetrie ear line runs 

















Steamer Georgia Oakes, on 
Coeur d'Alene Lake, 14 miles 
southeast of Rathdrum. 


by the way of Ceur d’Alene City to 
Spokane, making it easy of access. 

To the east is that awe-inspiring Pend 
d’Oreille 
only the mention of the name brings 


(pon-dé-ray) Lake, which 
pleasant memories of the past to the 
minds of those who have had the pleas- 
use of viewing a small portion of this 
inland sea from the coaches of th 


Northern Pacific trains as they sped 
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around the northeastern shore, and al- 
though it is beautiful to look upon, even 
from this point, yet the real beauty of 
the lake is far away from any railroad, 
back away from civilization. From Idle- 
wild on around the lake, it is so rugged 
that it is hardly possible to land even a 
row boat, and in among those rocks in 
the picturesque bay dwell those giant 
eharr, those miniature whales, weigh- 
ing upwards of thirty pounds, while off 
the shores among the pines, many bears 
and deer make their homes. 

Just why the lake has been called 
Pend d’Oreille is another mystery. The 
word is of French origin and means ‘‘ear 
ornament.’’ Many people think that it 
was given this name from the fact that 
the Indians who lived around its shores 
wore large ornaments in their ears, but 
as a matter of fact the lake is very much 
like an ear-drop in shape, and I rather 
think that this was the reason for giving 
it the name that it now bears. There 
are no records of the prehistoric tribes 
who once lived upon the shores of this 
beautiful water, save a few hieroglyphies 
earved upon a smooth granite stone near 
the lake at Squaw Bay and Steamboat 
Landing. They resemble very much, ani- 
mal tracks and birds, and thus far they 
have never been translated. 

Directly at the base of Rathdrum 
mountain as you look eastward, is a 
charming little body of water—Fish 
Lake. From the top of the mountain the 
central portion of the lake is hidden 
from the view, and it appears like two 
small lakes. Rightly named was this 
lake, for it is certainly full of fish. A 
eatch of several hundred in an after- 
noon is not an uncommon feat, for one 
may catch several at each pull by plac- 
ing a number of hooks on the one line 
(the writer has caught as many as four 
at one east). A beautiful drive of three 


miles through an avenue of pines from 
Rathdrum brings you to this lake, and on 
a Sunday afternoon hundreds of people 
enjoy themselves canoeing and swim- 
ming. 

There are four small pleasure launches 
on this lake, and their captains keep the 
water moving by each striving to throw 
the largest wave over the bathers. 

Between these lakes which I have men- 
tioned, and beyond them as far as mor- 
tal eye can reach, the evergreen verdure 
of the stately pine, with an occasional 
snow-capped peak, greets you in ever- 
pleasing contrast to the arid regions of 
the south. 

This completes the panoramic view, 
yet all has not been seen, and the half 
has not been told, for hiding in the shady 
dells and dark recesses of the forests are 
many lakes, some large and some small; 
among them are Spirit, Cocolala, Fer- 
nan, and Kanisku—commonly known as 
Priest Lake—which in radiant splendor 
and natural beauty holds sway over ali. 
In the heart of the Cabinet mountains, 
in the center of the Priest River Forest 
Reserve, near the Continental divide, 
far away from the ‘‘iron horse,’’ it 
remains a home where bird and beast 
may peacefully live and where finny 
monsters of the darkest depths may 
dwell in peace. 

Here it is that man can realize his true 
sphere; away from his fellow idolizer; 
with an environment where nature’s 
handicraft is so great in comparison to 
his insignificant form he comes to know 
his true worth. He sees that his body 
would make little more of a disturbance 
on the quiet waters of this lake than 
would a pebble of the beach, and the im- 
pression left would last no longer. 

Man is as an ameeba in the ocean; he 
is created, does his little work, dies, and 
is forgotten. How insignificant, how 
small, and yet how large is man, 




















A WORLD-FAMED ZOO. 


F. M. STEWART. 


The increase in our population 
naturally causes a decrease in our wild 
animal life. As the human family mul- 
tiplies a corresponding decimation goes 
on in our natural forests and wild plant 
life. We are therefore year by year 
trending toward that inevitable end that 
must mark the absence of a single wild 
animal or standing tree that is not 
owned by some individual or corpora- 
tion. It will not come tomorrow, nor 
next year, nor in 100 years—but come 
that time must. 

The United States government is now 
sending out forest culturists and scien- 
tists in tree planting, whose ‘luty it is to 
deliver lectures over our country in the 
hope of interesting the masses in the 
preservation of our timbered sections 
and in the idea of planting trees. 
Schools and colleges are being entered 
by these missionaries in the hope that 
the young mind may be trained to re- 
spect the forests, to preserve them and 
to love them. 

We cannot with any degree of satis- 
faction dig up our wild trees and pre- 
serve them in glass cages from the hands 
of vandals, but we can so preserve our 
wild animals, both in the live state and 
in the mounted form. The institutions 
of our country which are doing this 
noble work should be given the greatest 
credit that it is possible to bestow. Not 
least among such is the Colorado Mu- 
seum of Natural History in City Park, 
Denver, which has already spent nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars in build- 
ing and _ collections in the few short 
years of its organization. 


However, standing as a monument of 
hard work in another direction—in the 
way of the zoo—is the organization 
known as the New York Zodlogical 
Park, New York City. 
patronized by 


Fostered and 
some of the wealthiest 
families in that city (who annually con- 
tribute much money to its success), and 
having the city of New York back of it, 
it has grown to gigantic proportions. 
Many of its buildings, cages and pens 
have no duplicates or superiors on th 
universe. It has the great advantage of 
having as director a man who is univer- 
sally known as a sportsman, an author 
and a naturalist, Dr. W. T. Hornaday. 
This noted man was born in Plainfield, 
Indiana, in 1884, and has studied zodl- 
ogy and museology in this country 
and Europe, and as collecting zodlogist 
visited Cuba, Florida, the West Indies, 
South America, India, Ceylon, the Ma- 
lay peninsula and Borneo in 1875-9. He 
was chief taxidermist of the United 
States National Museum from 1882 to 
1890. He is the author of ‘‘T'wo Years 
in the Jungle,’ ‘‘Free Rum in the 
Congo,’’ ‘‘The Extermination of the 
American Bison,’’ ‘Taxidermy and Zo- 
dlogical Collecting,’ ‘‘The Man Who 
Became a Savage,’’ ‘‘Guide io the New 
York Zodlogical Park,’’ ‘‘The American 
Natural History’’ and ‘‘Camp-Fires in 
the Canadian Rockies.’’ He has had an 
adventurous career as a hunter of wild 
animals, 

The New York Zoélogical Park is only 
a few years old, but is already pre-em 
inent in many respects. It is probably) 
at least the peer of any similar show 
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place in Europe; when the far-reaching 
plans for its development are a little 
nearer realization, it will far surpass all 
others. As a show place, as an adjunct 
to the educational system of the metrop- 
olis and as a laboratory of scientific 
investigation, it is unapproached. 

The lion-house, of which an illustra- 
tion is given, was completed, excepting 
a few minor detailsyin 1902. It is 244 
feet long, 115 feet wide, including the 
outdoor cages, and cost $150,000. Con- 
spicuous in its decorations are a series 
of striking and artistic animal sculp- 
tures by Eli Harvey. 

The mammoth flying bird cage is one 
of the wonders of the park. It repre- 
sents an attempt to do for certain large 
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Brown and white pelicans enjoying the water 


in the immense flying cage. 


and showy water birds precisely what 
has been done for the hoofed animals, the 
beaver, otter and other species—give 
them a section of Nature’s own domain. 
In this day they can fly to and fro, build 
nests and rear their young in real free- 
The flying cage is about 100 feet 
northwest of the bird-house. It is a 
lofty web-life structure, in the form of 
a huge Gothie areh. It is fifty-five feet 
high, seventy-two feet wide and 152 feet 


dom. 


long. The whole structure consists of 
a series of steel-pipe arches and purlins, 
the former eight feet apart, over which 
wire netting, offering the least possible 
obstruction to the eye, has been tightly 
stretched. 


very respectable block of houses, three 


The cage is so large that a 
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ibis, the searlet ibis, the glossy ibis, the 


stories high and of ample dimensions, 
eould stand within it without touching 
the wire. It completely incloses three 
forest trees of considerable size, a pool 
of water 100 feet long, and shrubbery 
in abundance. Among the inhabitants 
of this inclosure are the American fla- 
mingo, the European flamingo, the wood 
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gratory water birds in the most uneven 
winter climate on earth. There is also a 
small flying cage, sixty-three by fifty 


feet, a diving birds’ tank, ten large 


cages, on the exterior of the bird-house, 
for the eagles, vultures, hawks and owls, 
an aviary, 250 by 143 feet, for swim- 
ming birds and inclosures for geese and 
turkeys. 





Three-horned giraffes in the New York Zodlogical Park. 


white stork, the great blue heron, the 
little blue heron, the Louisiana heron, 
the yellow-crowned night heron, the 
snowy heron or snowy egret and the 
American egret or great white egret. 
The aquatic birds’ house, near by, is the 
result of an attempt to solve an old prob- 
lem in a new way—the care of large mi- 





Near the geographical center of the 
park, a quarter of a mile or so from 
Bird court, is the reptile-house, another 
of the buildings which distinguish the 
New York park among the zoos of the 
world. The length of the house over all 
is 146 feet and its greatest width, 100 
feet. The snakes include great pythons 
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and anacondas, besides many venomous 
reptiles. 

Passing by the small mammals’ house 
and the ostrich house on a stroll south- 
ward, the antelope house is reached. 
Here are many of the animals familiar 
as star attractions of the traveling cir 
cus menagerie. The house occupies a 
commanding situation on a high, tree- 
covere | knoll. 

Among the bewildering array of wild 
creatures of all sorts, besides those al- 
ready noted, special mention must be 
made of the Rocky mountain goat, a na- 
tive of North America. Mr. Hornaday, 
who knows about everything about his 
great iamily of pets at the park, has 
made an especial study of these beauti- 
ful white creatures. His adventures 
among them are told in the last chapter 
of his recent book, ‘‘Camp-Fires in the 
Canadian Rockies.’’ The mysteries in 
the care of wild animals in eaptivity 
are illustrated by the Bronx experience 


with the goats. In August, 1905, the 
Park had four fine, healthy specimens 
and kept them at the old prong-horned 
antelope house. In September of that 
year all of them died. In October, 1905, 
five more specimens were acquired, from 
the same locality as the original herd, 
but one year younger. They were quar- 
tered in the same spot, in care of the 
same keeper, who has fed them in the 
same manner as the preceding bunch, 
except that their crushed oats was pre- 
pared in the park and is known to be 
pure. Today the second flock of five is 
intact and in excellent health and vigor. 

The New York Zodélogical Society has 
been the pioneer in the development of 
expect researches in comparative medi- 
cine and pathology and it is determined 
to take the utmost advantage of the 
scientific opportunities which’ the large 
collection of animals affords for dis- 
coveries that will be of impertance not 
only to the animals but to man. 
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Deer near Meeker, Colo. 























WOLVES IN THEIR RELATION TO STOCK AND GAME. 


VERNON BAILEY. 


(The cuts and text herewith reproduced 
nished by Mr. Bailey to the Forest Service of 


The enormous losses. suffered 
stockmen on the western cattle ranges 
and the destruction of game on forest 
reserves, game preserves, and in national 
parks through the depredations of 
wolves have led to special investigations 
by the Biological Survey in co-operation 
with the Forest Service, to ascertain the 
best methods for destroying these pests. 
The wolves of North America are di- 
vided into two groups—the smaller coy- 
otes, or prairie wolves, of the western 
United States, Mexico, and southwestern 
Canada, comprising several species and 
subspecies; and the larger gray, black, 
or timber wolves, distributed practically 
throughout the whole of North America 
from Florida and the’ table-land of Mex- 
ico to the Arctic Ocean. These 
wolves—commonly called ‘‘loafers’’ or 
‘‘lobos’’—inelude at least half a dozen 
species or geographic races, comprising 
the small dark gray or black wolf of 
Florida and the southeastern United 
States, the red wolf of southern Texas, 
the brindled wolf of Mexico, the light 
gray wolf of the Central Plains region, 
the dark gray wolf of eastern Canada, 
the almost white wolf of northern Can- 
ada and Alaska, and the large black or 
dusky wolf of the Nérthwest Coast re- 
gion. For present purposes, however, 
they may be treated as one species. Their 
habits differ mainly in adaption to the 
varied conditions of their environment 
timber, plains, mountains, deserts, or 
northern barren grounds—and in the 


methods of pursuit and capture of dif- 


by 


large 








are from photographs and manuscript fur 
the United States Department of Agriculture.) 


ferent kinds of animals for food. As « 
rule, the largest forms oceur in the far 
North; the light gray wolf of the Middle 
Plains region is slightly smaller, and 
the forms of the lower Austral zone of 
Texas and the southern United States 
are the smallest of all. 

Wolves still oceupy most of their or- 
iginal range, except where crowded out 
of the more thickly settled regions. The 
large gray wolf of the plains and Mid 
dle West is at present the most abund 
ant species in the United States and th 
most destructive to stock. Over the thinls 
settled ranch country of Montana, the 
western parts of the Dakotas and Ne- 
braska, and of Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and western Texas, where stock 
raising is the principal industry, the 
wolves have held their own, and in fa- 
vorable sections have increased since the 


destruction of their former prey, the 
buffalo. and the introduction of © still 
greater numbers of domestic cattle—this 
too, in the face of a fierce warfare 


waged by ranchmen, trappers, and hunt- 
ers. 

The present distribution of wolves in- 
cludes most of the forest reserves of th: 
western United States, except those of 
California. The natural inference would 
that these 
breeding grounds, from which the wolves 


be forest reserves serve 


as 


raid the surrounding country, killing 
stock and retreating again to forest 


cover. Such is not the case, however, 
as will be apparent from a careful study 


of the map of twenty breeding dens in 
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Wolf den near Big Piney, Wyo. Position of den is marked by a cross. 


the Green River and Wind River basins 
of Wyoming. 

The wolves breed mainly below the 
edge of the forest reserves or on the re- 
serves only where partly open foothill 
country is included. In talking with 
hunters, trappers, ranchmen, and forest 
rangers who have been much in the 
northern mountains in winter I have not 
found one who ever saw wolf tracks in 
the mountains during the breeding sea- 
son or knew of a wolf den above the 
foothills. All agree that the wolves leave 
the mountains when the cattle come 
down in the fall, and return only when 
the cattle are driven into the mountains 
again in June, just as they originally 
followed the migrations of buffalo. The 
fact that the wolves are abundant in 
the valleys in winter also supports the 
migration theory, but their continued 
presence in the valleys in summer 
would indicate that not all follow the 


cattle into the mountains even then. 

Farther south, in New Mexico and 
Arizona, on some of the reserves at 
lower altitudes, the wolves are common 
throughout the year and breed on the 
reserves, where cattle furnish them 
abundant food at all times. Wolves de- 
pend on cattle for food far more than on 
game, and, like all wild animals, their 
distribution depends largeiy on food 
supply. 

The abundance of wolves in a given 
area can not, of course, be determined 
with any great accuracy, but a fair esti- 
mate can be made from recent field work 
and the reports of field naturalists and 
ranchmen. The field reports, however, 
cover only a part of the woif country; 
some, moreover, date back several years, 
and the conditions may have changed 
since they were written. Records of 
bounties paid by states, counties, and lo- 
cal stockmen’s associations are a partial 
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index to the abundance of the animals, 
but they record dead wolves and not 
those remaining alive; and it must also 
be borne in mind that many wolves are 
killed on which no bounty is collected. 

The amount of game killed is even 
less easily determined than of cattle, 
but, judging from the evidence obtained, 
wolves kill far less game in the western 
United States than either coyotes or 
mountain lions. 

At Big Piney, Wyoming, [ examined 
wolf dung in probably fifty places 
around dens and along wolf trails. In 
about nine-tenths of the cases it was com- 
posed mainly or entirely of cattle or horse 
hair; in all other cases but one, of rabbit 
fur and bones, and in this one case main- 
ly of antelope hair. A herd of twenty 
or thirty antelope wintered about five or 
six miles from this den, and the old 
wolves frequently visited the herd, but I 
could find no evidence that they de- 
stroyed antelope, though I followed wolf 
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tracks for many miles among the antelope 
tracks on the snow. Jack rabbits were 
killed and eaten along the trails or 
brought to the den and eaten near it al- 
most every night, and a half-eaten cot- 
tontail was found in the den with the 
little pups. While wolves are usually 
found around antelope herds, they are 
probably able to kill only the sick, erip- 
pled, and young. The following note 
from Wyoming apepared in the Pine- 
dale Roundup of July 4th, 1906: 
‘While riding on the outside circle 
with the late round-up Nelse Jorgen- 
sen chanced to see a wolf making away 
with a fawn antelope. He gave chase 
to the animal, but it sueceeded in getting 
away, never letting loose on its catch.’ 
About a den near Cora the numerous 
deposits of wolf dumg on the crest of the 
ridge not far away were found to be 
composed of horse and eattle hair, 
though fresh elk tracks were abundant 
ever the sidehills on all sides of the den, 








Opening to the den. 
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while cattle and horses were then to be 
found only in the valley, eight miles 
distant. Several jack rabbits had been 
brought in and eaten, and the old wolf 
on her way to the den had laid down her 
load, evidently a jack rabbit, gone aside 
some twenty feet and caught a ruffed 
grouse, eaten it on the spot, and then 
resumed her load and her journey to the 
waiting pups. One small carpal bone 
in this den may have been from a deer 
or small elk, but no other trace of game 
was found. 
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hunters. In many’ winters of trap- 
ping where elk were abundant, Mr 
Glover has never found any evidence 
that elk had been killed by wolves. 
Coyotes constantly follow the elk herds, 
especially in spring when the calves are 
being born, and probably destroy many 
of the young, but wolves apparently do 
not share this habit. It seems probable, 
however, that in summer the young of 
both elk and deer suffer to some extent 
while the wolves are among them in the 
mountains. 


Entrance to wolf den shown in first cut. 


Talking with hunters and trappers 
who spend much time in the mountains 
when the snow is on the ground brought 
little positive information on the de- 
struction of elk or deer by wolves. Mr. 
George Glover, a forest rang«r long fa- 
miliar with the Wind River Mountains 
in both winter and summer, said that he 
had found a large blacktail buek which 
the wolves had eaten, but that he sus- 
pected it had been previous!y shot by 


Many deer are killed by woives in the 
timbered regions of northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and in parts 
of Canada, especially during the winter, 
when snow is deep and domestic animals 
are housed. On Grand Island, in Lake 
Superior, a gray wolf appeared on the 
game preserve of the Cleveiand-Ciiffs 
Iron Company in January, 1906, when 
the snow was two feet deep. Within 
the next thirty days it killed thirteen 
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deer and one caribou, the carcasses of 


which were found by the party organ- 
ized to hunt the wolf. 

Hunting wolves with dogs and horses 
has been so fully described by President 
Roosevelt from his own and his asscci- 
ates’ experience that little can be added. 
For thrilling sport and for a test of skill 
and nerve it can hardly be excelled, but 
as a method of destroying wolves it is 
costly in horseflesh, dogs, and the time 
of the best riders. Nevertheless, this is 
often the only method employed by th« 
ranchmen. 

In the upper Green River Valley, in 
April, 1906, the three Alexander broth- 
ers showed me the skins of eight wolves 
which had been taken the previous fall 
and winter, in most eases by running 
with horses. They had bought consid- 
erable grain at a high price to keep their 
horses up and had devoted a good deal 
of time to the hunt. Near Big Piney 
the same winter several wolf hunts were 
organized on one of which two wolves 
were killed by a party of riders. Occa- 
sionally a rider surprises a wolf at close 
quarters and, if well mounted, overtakes 
and ropes or shoots it. There are also 
authentic records of wolves having been 
shot after being followed all day on soft 
snow, but few hunters will adopt so tire- 
some a method. 


Ordinary trail hounds are said to 
drive the wolves out of a section, but the 
relief afforded is only temporary. The 
dogs can not catch the wolves, and the 
wolves sometimes turn and kill a num- 
ber of the pack. Several packs of Rus- 
sian wolfhounds and large greyhounds 
are kept in the Green River Valley, but 
I could not learn that a woif had ever 
been killed by their aid. 

Men who have made a business of 
hunting wolves for the bounty assert 
that they are usually able to shoot one 
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or both of the old wolves at the den 
by watching the trails, or hiding near 
the den early in the morning before the 
wolves return from the nigiit’s round. 
These statements are fully corroborated 
by my own experience. Whiie watch- 
ing dens in Wyoming I| could easily 
have shot the male who was doing sen- 
tinel duty ; for although he watched from 
a high point from which he could see a 
man long before being himself seen, still 
in his anxiety to decoy me away he often 
came within rifle range. 

In no other way can the number of 
wolves be kept down so surely and so 
economically as by destroying the young 
in the breeding dens. It is now positively 
known that wolves always pair, at least 
for the breeding season, and a knowl- 
edge of their habits, time of breeding, 
and customary breeding grounds ren- 
ders it a simple matter to find the dens 
and secure the pups. The large size of 
the litters makes this method peculiarly 
important. The usual number is eight, 
nine, ten, or eleven, and the outside 
limits five and thirteen. In six dens 
found in the Green River Valley in 
Mareh and April, 1906, the young num- 
bered, respectively, five, five, eight, nine, 
ten, and eleven. 

Wolves breed much earlier than is us- 
ually supposed even by ranchmen who 
have lived long in a wolf country. In 
the Green River and Wind River basins 
breeding dates were obtained, show- 
ing that wolf pups are usua!ly born in 
March or early in April. 

In the Gila Forest Reserve in New 
Mexico a family of young wolves were 
old enough to be making excursions to 
considerable distances from the den on 
May 20th, which would indicate that 
they had been born some time in March. 

Is the National Zodlogical Park at 
Washington, according to Dr. Frank 
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Baker, superintendent, young wolves nine weeks. The rutting season, there- 4 
were born on the following dates: March fore, would come mainly in January and 

23rd, 24th, 27th, and 29th; April 2nd, February. This should prove the most 
3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 9th; May Ist, successful season for trapping, if a bait . 
and August 31st. The period of gesta- can be secured that will attract the mat- 
tion with the wolf, as with the dog, is ing animals. 
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The Dear Old Deer Lake Spring. 


(In Loving Dedication to A. R. B.) 


Strange, mayhap, but even so, it sort o’ seems somehow 











: 
The stars o’ heaven surely blinked more kindly then than now, 
And even the moon himself’d smil’n’ wink and seem t’ say: 
“It ‘pears t’ me you are always Strolling Deer-Lake way.” , 
Seems the nights were sort o’ stiller and the sky more vast and blue; i 


Seems the world was great and goodly and men’s hearts more kind and 
true— 
Yet I reckon it was simply our own hearts which were a-wing— 
While we strolled a mile or so out to the dear old Deer Lake spring. 


The aurora borealis flashing palely over-head, 
And the night-breeze softly sighing like a spirit of the dead, 
And a whippoorwili a-calling—and ah me, how solft he’d sing— 
While we sat and mused and listened—at the dear old Deer Lake 
spring 





Seems I see the old sport again through mist o’ forty year— 

See the old spring ‘neath the birches, e’en its trickling almost hear— 
See the hillside sloping gently just behind the dear old place— 
Ah! and through those intervening years, I see again that face! 


Seems to me I hear the night-breeze stirring soft the birch-leaves over , 
head 
Seems I hear a voice whisper, hear once more each loved word said— 
Seems I feel a smal! hand clasp’d within this toil-marred one o’ mine 
Seems I gaze into two eyes o’ blue that gaze into mine! 


But ’tis God’s will that all things change and naught be as of yore; 

So now but memory remains through years well-nigh two score— 
But while I’m dreamin o’er the past, my fancies somehow fling 
Aside those years—I’m back unto the dear old Deer Lake spring. 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW. 











The Start. 


Swimming race, English Bay, Vancouver, B. C. 


TWO V CITIES. 


ARTHUR S. PHELPS. 


The story of a yisit to British Colum- 
bia is largely ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,”’ 
cities as different in tone as Minneapolis 
and New Orleans, yet only a few score 
miles apart. Said Dr. Smollett in Hum- 
phrey Clinker: ‘‘I have found a change 
of company as necessary as a change of 
air.”” Here one gets both. We are more 
fortunate than that wife who said to her 
husband: ‘‘The doctor has been here 
today and he says I need a change of 
air.”’ ‘‘All right,’’ said her affectionate 
spouse, ‘“‘I see that the morning paper 
says it is going to be cooler tomorrow.”’ 

To say that Vittoria is ‘‘a bit of Eng- 
land on the shores of the Pacific’’ is to 
put it very mildly. To look for England 
go to Victoria; it is more English than 
London. And this is its charm. What 
American that really knows English 
people does not love them? The foolish 
jealousy and complaint of the stiffness 
and unsocial qualities of the English 


‘ome from Americans who have no Eng- 
lish friends. ‘ If an American finds the 
typical Englishman unsociable, it is be- 
cause he doesn’t understand him. That 
temper which at a distance seems soured 
is here ‘‘swelled out and smoothed like 
that 
would have friends must show himself 
friendly. ‘‘The key to true acquaint- 
says Pres. DeWitt Hyde, ‘‘lies 
in the possession of that faculty which 
he ealls ‘imaginative 


a raisin in plum porridge.’’ He 


ance,’’ 


sympathy,’ by 
which you clothe yourself in your neigh- 
bor’s atmosphere, and enter the secret 
court where dwell his 
loves and fears. Exterior formality may 
still be maintained, but heart has found 
heart. As in the case of the blushing 
eolored damsel, who was discovered by 


ambitions, his 


her father on the sofa with a man’s 
arm crooked about her waist. ‘Tell 


dat man to take his ahm away f’um 
dar!’ exclaimed the irate parent. ‘Tell 
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him you’se’f, Dad,’ answered his daugh- 
ter, ‘he’s a puffect stranger to me!’ ’ 
‘The best of men have ever loved re- 
pose,”’ You 
may seek for it elsewhere; in Victoria 


sang the poet Thomson. 
you find it. in winter the moisture is 
damp, but the summer climate is per- 
fect with seven hours’ daily sunshine, 
Too far 
north to be hot, the peninsula is fanned 


on an average, for six months. 


by the genial and life-giving breezes of 
Here the Em- 
press City, surrounded on three sides by 


the’Juan de Fuca straits. 


the salt sea, looks across the waters of 
the Gulf of Georgia, many is- 
lands shine like a cluster of emeralds in 
a liquid brooch, the snow- 
crowned Olympics, standing like eternal 
genil of the city’s prosperity. 

Of all the different styles of traveling 
by land, | like traveling by water best. 
The Victoria,’’ which we 
boarded at eleven at night at her wharf 
in Seattle, on 


whose 


and sees 


** Princess 
our down from 
Alaska, we found the fastest and most 
luxurious boat on the coast. 


way 


She runs 
so smoothly that you feel no roll. She 
doesn’t even tip the eabin boy. You 
have to do that. A man passenger has 
a better chance than on Lake Killarney. 
On one of the vessels there hangs the 
sign: ‘‘The chairs on this steamer are 
for the use of ladies. Gentlemen are re- 
quested to not use them until the ladies 
are all seated.’’ 


for 


chewed and eschewed 


We reached Victoria in 

After 
American steaks, 
steaks which had ‘‘all the spirit pounded 
out of them,’’ it was with rare satisfac- 
tion that we sunk our fangs in real Eng 


time breakfast. having 


lish mutton chops. 
tie,’’ and other mysterious dishes we left 
to the which had 
been chasing us and dodging us through 
the cities of Alaska, caught up with us 


**'Toffie’’ and ‘*‘ pas- 


natives. Our mail. 
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Victoria is the 


here, and it looked good. 
capital of British Columbia, and the old- 
est city on the coast. It has a popula- 
tion of 25,000, made up largely of Eng- 
lish ‘‘remittanee men,’” whom you can 
mark at once by the three unfailing 
badges of cap, pipe and knickerbockers, 
and their five and twenty cups of tea. 
The city is builded about the rectangu- 
lar harbor, at the head of which is to 


stand the ‘‘Empress’’ hotel, costing 
$750,000. Above is the fine postoffice, 


and below are the Parliament buildings. 
the pride of the city, and among the 
With their furnish- 
ings they represent an outlay of about 
$1,000,000. 


finest in Canada. 
They are well worth a visit, 
and one can learn more about the west- 
ern end of the Dominion from the ex- 
hibits 
travel. 


here than from weeks’ 
The elk, 
native game specimens are the acme of 
They have a great 


respect for law in Canada, and so when 


many 


earibou, and other 


the taxidermist’s art. 


I turned on one of the huge electric 
lights, to see how it worked, and then 
found I ecouldn’t turn it off again, I re- 
tired by the side door. 

After we had done our do on foot, 
we enjoyed a delightful drive through 
the ‘‘hoopskirts’’ on the big white tally- 
ho. The great woods were in the height 
of their glory, the sea lay sleeping in 
the morning sun, and across its peaceful 
breast sounded the distant snore of a 
fog-horn, one un- 
of the 


drowsy reminding 


pleasantly of the ‘‘sheet music’’ 
Pullman ear: 


“Laugh,and the world laughs with you; 
Snore, and you sleep alone.” 


We passed stately Dunsmuir Castle, 
the solemn Government house, the at- 
tractive little Carnegie library. Vic- 
toria is preéminently a city of homes. 
I think English people love their homes 

















Some 
of them seek retirement behind luxuri- 
ant green hedges, and under the shade 
of the mountain ash, with its brilliant 
red berries and the laurel: 


more than the average American. 


while the 
profusion those 
native growths so dear to the heart of 
the Englishman, the holly, sweet-brier, 
and the Seotch broome. 


yard displays in rich 


The fragrant 
breath of pines and the scent of clam- 
bering roses fill the air. Coming from 
southern California we were astonished 
at the abundance of flowers. The homes 


are a paradise of bloom. 
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ferocious beasts are mounted 
climb the 


when they 
stuffed 
The 


also an attractive spot, through which 


pole) and with 


crackers) thrice a day. Gorge is 
the tide runs with an accumulated force 
that creates a reversible waterfall seven 
feet high. It 
honest 


makes me think of the 
German who was asked by th 
prosecuting attorney, ‘‘Which way do 
run?’’ = ** Vieh do de 
**Yes.’’ ‘*Vy, ven I am 


at de bottom, dey runs up; but ven | 


the stairs vay 


stairs run?’’ 


am at de top, dey runs down.’’ 








Georgeous dis- Sunday is Sunday in Canada. [| wish 
SS. Princess Victoria entering the harbor, Vancouver, B. C. 
plays of internecine color appear every- it were such in the States. We found 


where. 
Bea- 
eon Hill park, an undulating pleasure 


Victoria has four public parks. 


ground of 300 acres, is a very popular 
Woods lend their grateful 
depths to the wandering pleasure seeker, 
and artificial 
whose smooth surface float snowy swans 
under rustic bridges, captivate the eye. 


resort. 


picturesque lakes, on 


So do the wild animals, whom you are 
warned not to ‘‘tease, delude, vex or 
molest.’’ At noontime you can hear the 


call of the wild from the bear pit. Thes: 


the dainty ‘‘tea rooms,’’ where we en- 
joyed going for our breakfast, closed on 
that day. 
prietor, and she said she wanted the da) 


to herself: she didn’t 


We spoke of this to one pro 


have to work on 
Pity Americans 


The post - 


Sunday for anybody. 
haven’t as much good sense. 
office is closed all day. There is no Mon 
day morning paper in Victoria. Every 
thing observes Sunday but the fleas. 
They live for both worlds. They go to 
the theater all the week and to chureh 


on Sunday. They are as plentiful as 
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“The homes are 


sheep, making one think of the Irish- 
man’s song: 

“Oh, Shakespeare says that flays are black 
But Oi don't think it’s so; 

For Mary hod a little lamb, 


And its flace was white as snow! 


After a sail among the piney islands 
on the ‘‘City of Nanaimo,’’ my wife and 
I again embarked on the *‘ Princess’’ for 
the northern city. It takes this boat 
only four hours to traverse the eighty 
miles which separate the cities of Vic- 
toria and Vancouver. Indeed, so rapidly 
does she speed through the picturesque 
Narrows by Mayne island that a public 
protest was sent to the Canadian Pacific 
Company, on account of the danger to 
life. 


not so extended as we could wish. but it 
was a fine sail. 


Owing to forest fires, our view was 


The wild ducks had be- 
gun to come in, and it made me uneasy 
to see their calm bravado. The ‘‘Prin- 
’ entered the wooded harbor of 
Burrard Inlet, and rubbed her nose 


cess’ 


surrounded by a paradise 








of flowers.” 


against the wharf at Vancouver at noon. 
We lunched at the ‘£100,000 Cafe,’’ so 
named after the ambition of the city to 
reach that number of population. There 
are now half that number, and the city 
is full of American enterprise. Several 
years ago they had already reached a to- 
tal of $2,700,000 in building permits. 
The bustle and activity of this city make 
a striking contrast to the easy independ- 
ence of the sister city on Vancouver 
Island. The ‘‘elbowing self-conceit of 
youth”’ is here. This growing city is 
beautiful In clear view 
from the streets rise mountains, a mile 


for situation. 


above the sea. whose steeps tempt the 
feet of the climber. ‘‘The very air you 
drink is frappé.’’ The readers of Out- 
door Life know what the hunting is. In 
the park one sees coyotes, lynx, wolves 
and bears. An average of between six 
and ten million salmon are canned annu- 


ally from the Fraser. There is mining, 
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too—gold mining, silver mining, and 
kalsomining. Out in English bay, 
whose surf dashes in solemn ecstacy 
against the black rocks, are held the 
swimming races, which draw throngs of 
spectators. We went out to the beau- 
tiful Stanley park, whose ten hundred 
varied acres 
“Made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky.” 

Through Stanley forest run nine miles 
of roadways, and twenty-two miles of 
footpaths, though I did not stop to count 
them. ‘The roads are admirably cared 
for. These vast monarchs of the forest 
must have been hundreds of years in 
growing. They are atractive to one 
who lives in the new parts of south Cali- 
fornia. Here we hardly have a tree big 
enough to drive a nail through; there 
they are big enough to drive a coach and 
four through. 

The street cars of Canada run on the 
left hand track. This enables women to 
get off with their right hand, while fac- 
ing front. But they probably use the 
left hand to avoid this. The conductors 
are polite. They are not like the man 
in Philadelphia, who, when a _ lady, 
standing on the track, asked him, ‘‘Can 
you tell me where I can get the Lancas- 
ter Avenue car?’’ replied, ‘‘Madam, 
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you'll get it in the back of the neck if 
you stand there.’’ But sometimes they 
have experiences that try them. You 
know the fares are put in a rectangular 
box, with the handle on the side, like a 
coffee pot, and change is first made by 
the conductor, when necessary. As one 
of these conductors was passihg down 
the aisle with his box, a lady dropped a 
dollar in, the slot being an unusually 
wide one. He was looking the other 
way, and as he passed on she asked, ** Do 
I have to pay all that to get to the end 
of the line?’’ ‘‘ All what?’’ ‘‘ Why, the 
dollar I put in.’’ ‘‘Did you put in a 
dollar?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘ Well, you can’t get 
it out again. You will have to go to 
headquarters. To which she replied, 
‘You siily ass, why didn’t you tell me?”’ 
That was in Victoria. She was from 
London. 


9? 


These cities enjoy a climate milder 
than that of southern England, and 
many come thither who would ‘‘get on 
the blind side of winter.’’ On a sum 
mer morning after a shower, as one 
drives through the wooded parks of 
these British Columbia cities, he sings, 
with the poet, Wordsworth: 


“All things that love the sun are out of doors; 

The sky rejoices in the morning's birth; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops; .. . 

My old remembrances went from me wholly; 

And all the ways of men, so vain and mel 
ancholy.” 
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Roosevelt on The Fakirs. 


The President is a good hunter, a fair 


naturalist, and is well capable of dis- 
cerning between truth and fiction when 
but, 


cannot 


it comes to animal stories; as much 


as we admire him, we say that 
he has used good judgment in inspiring 
the late attack against Doctor Long. The 
latter should, we will confess, have been 
put but the 
should not have been a President of the 
United States. The which Mr. 


Roosevelt holds is too dignified and too 


right by someone, person 


office 


eminent to use for the purpose of draw- 
ing wrath down upon the head of one 


who has not sinned nearly as much 


against the laws of veracity as he him- 


self has against the laws of human con- 


science governing a man’s actions in 
hunting big game. While Mr. Roose- 
velt’s acts in killing game may not en- 


title him to a seat in Game Hog Heaven 

as interpreted by our old friend G. O. 
Shields), yet his books on big game 
hunting are sufficient testimonials to his 
prowess aS an excessive game killer to 
warrant us in asserting that he could, 
with credit, have been a little more mod- 
erate in satisfying his lust for animal 
life in the days gone by. 


$$? ? 


The Big Game 


The question of protecting the game of 


this country has become a very momen- 


tous one, and steps should always be 


taken to strangle even the smallest fae- 


tor contributing to in any way harass 


or destroy these animals. There are so 


and the Settler. 


little things- 
put together mean a mammoth foree— 
which assist in the of the 
deer, the elk, the antelope, the moose and 
the caribou, that it should be a source 
of the greatest gratification to at any 


many -but which when a! 


destruction 
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time be able to eliminate even a single 
one of them. 

We have, for instance, the tusk, head, 
and hide hunter; we have the market 
hunter; there is the settler, the unprin- 
cipled sportsman who will exceed the 
law’s allowance, the hard winters, the 
lions and the lynx. With all these ele- 
ments to face is it any wonder that our 
big game is fast disappearin? 

We have always contended that the 
settler had much to do with the dimi- 
nution of these animals, and while he is 
probably not entitled to as black a mark 
as is given him, yet there is room for 
cutting down on the average number 
taken by the ranchmen and stockmen 
who live in the game districts. 

To be sure, these districts in the west- 
ern states are but sparsely settled, yet it 
is safe to say that there is at least one 
settler to every twenty-five square miles 
Thus in a strip of country of 10,000 
square miles (or 100 miles square) there 
would live about 400 settlers—residents 
of towns not included. We believe that 
it is safe to say that five deer a year are 
killed by the inhabitants of each of 
these homes, which would mean 2,000 
deer a year taken by the settlers of such 
a district. A section 100 miles square, 
if taken in the heart of Colorado’s deer 
section, for instance, would contain 
about one-half the deer of the entire 
state. Thus something like 4,000 deer a 
year would be killed by the rural resi- 
dents of such a state as Colorado. We 
do not mean to say that in all cases these 
deer are killed in exeess of the number 
allowed by law, for most of the homes 
have at least five members who are eli- 
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gible to kill a deer apiece. But in the 
majority of cases they are killed unlaw- 
fully, for very few of these residents 
even think of taking out a hunting li- 
cense. 

Practically the same condition as 
above described in Colorado is found in 
Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Washington 
ind Oregon. There are some variations 
‘vaused by closer settlements and larger 
game found—as in Wyoming the elk 
predominate—but we believe in most of 
the above named states the conditions 
ire apposite to those described. 

Nearly every ranch home contains at 
least one rifle, and it is an exceptional 
‘ase where such a home is found in the 
leer section that does not boast of kill 
ing one deer a year. Often it is ten or 
twelve. 

These are conditions which it is dif- 
ficult to overcome. The setilers annu 
ally witness the lawless killing of gam 
by people from the towns and cities, and 
this has resulted in the formation of a 
sentiment that they should kill what 
they need if outsiders overstep the law. 
A contributing cause to their actions is 
the fact that they are practically im- 
mune from detection or arrest, as the 
chances are there is not a game warden 
within twenty-five miles of the killing. 

Thus it will be seen that sportsmen 
from the cities should disport themseives 
with credit when in the big yame fields. 
To do otherwise not only lowers the man 
in the estimation of his friends as 
sportsman, but it sets a bad example to 
those who are on the ground, and to 
whose sense of justice we must set up our 
strongest appeal. 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 


birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true 
colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration, 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 


to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 
careye out of the game department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention 


to d 


vert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 


such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 


MURDERING MATING DUCKS. 


The Saturday Evening Post, in its issue 
of April 13th prints an article on the shoot- 
ing of wild ducks in the spring. It is so 
very much in accord with our own oft-ex- 
pressed views on this subject that we pub- 
lish it in whole as written: 

If you saw a man lashing the blossoms 
off fruit trees you would conclude him to be 
either crazy or desirous of destroying the 
fruit crop for that year. If he were ruining 
his own orchard, people might merely stare 
in wonder or in pity, but, if he assailed the 
orchard of anyone else in such destructive 
manner, he probably would land in the lo- 
cal jail before he had been at work long. 

Now, killing wild ducks in the spring is, 
in effect upon the bifds, similar to thresh- 
ing the fruit trees of their blossoms; one 
destroys the crop of ducks, the other de- 
stroys the crop of fruit. Springtime killers 
of ducks keep out of jail because wild fowl 
are no man’s property and the national gov- 
ernment has not yet been put in control of 
our migratory game birds as it should be, 
and as, sooner or later, it will be. 

Some states have succeeded in making 


laws prohibiting the shooting of wild fowl 
in the spring and in many other states a 
strong sentiment is- working to the same 
end. Happily an intelligent appreciation is 
extending through the land of the great harm 
done by the _ selfish men who persist in 
spring shooting. People who do not think 
twice are apt to look upon protective meas- 
ures for wild fowl as being merely the voice 
of sportsmen protesting against the slaugh- 
ter that they may have the better shooting 
for themselves in the autumn. This, of 
course, is absurdly untrue; and moreover the 
protection of ducks is not a subject with 
which sportsmen only should be or are con- 
cerned. Sportsmen happen to be the most 
active workers in the cause, because, as a 
rule, the sportsman is a bit above the aver- 
age citizen in the matter of intelligence; 
but the protection of wild fowl is a subject 
which for purely commercial reasons should 
interest many different kinds of people. 
Long ago the inhabitants of Maine dis- 
covered a live deer to be worth to the aver- 
age citizen several times in hard cash the 
value of a dead deer; so, primarily, because 
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In the wild seclusion of their home. Scene in the hills north 


of the White River, Colo Photograph by 


it touched their pockets, the Maine Legis- 
lature made sound protective laws, and the 
Maine citizens saw that they were respected. 

Wild fowl touch a very great many points 
of this country, and wherever they touch 
they are a marketable article which gives 
occupation and profit to many, both through 
the actual marketing of the ducks as well 
as through the general business of supply- 
ing means of transportation, guides, lodg- 
ing, etc., to visiting sportsmen. Long Island 
now offers a practical illustration of the 
business folly of merciless duck slaughter 
in the great number of its unoccupied bay- 
men who formerly made good, steady money 
by caring for and boating and housing the 
sportsmen, who have now abandoned their 
former haunts because of the scarcity of the 
birds. 

The serious objection to shooting ducks 
in the spring is because that is the time 
when the birds have mated or are mating, 
and are on the way to their nesting grounds. 
The average wild duck wii] raise ordinarily 


A. G. Wallihan 


during the season from eight to sixteen 
birds, so that every female killed in the 
spring means not only the loss of that one 
duck but of the brood she would have moth- 
ered. It does not take much intelligence to 
appreciate that that kind of killing leads 
in the course of time to extinction. And, 
furthermore, spring ducks are not good eat- 
ing. 

In several sections of the country where 
spring shooting has been abolished an imme- 
diate increase in wild fowl has resulted. 
Over and over again it has been proved by 
careful observation that if unmolested in the 
spring, the ducks are able to sustain the 
slaughter in the autumn, In a word, the 
natural increase of spring repairs the loss 
by the autumn shooting. 

It seems quite impossible that a humane 
or intelligent person would deliberately kill 
birds at the time Nature has allotted for the 


propagation of their species. It is so unfair! 
so unworthy a man! so unsportsmanlike! 


Some men persist in spring shooting simply 











because they say others shoot ducks at that 
time, therefore why deny themselves? Oth- 
ers again ask the use of the sportsmen of 
a few states giving up duck shooting in the 
spring when other near-by states permit it? 
Then there is the other selfish reason that, 
if the birds are allowed to pass North un- 
harassed in the spring, it only means an in- 
creased number for the South to slaughter 
all winter. But such arguments will not 
stand analysis; the fact that the increase 
of birds wherever they have been given 
spring protection is eloquent and sufficient 
evidence of its wisdom and efficacy. Then, 
too, several of the Southern states already 
prohibit the shipment of ducks beyond state 
lines, and others of the states are endeav- 
oring to enact similar laws. 


“ BAGGING 


It was in the fall of 1905 that I went west 
to Wyoming on the JD cattle ranch for a 
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Laws, however, are of little avail unless 
local sentiment backs them up; and that is 
why the important thing for you and for all 
of us is to educate our neighbors and arouse 
a more general sentiment against the kill- 
ing of wild fowl in the spring. If the en- 
treaty not to kill God’s creatures during 
their natural breeding season is not suffi- 
ciently appealing, then there is the other 
economic argument that a live duck is worth 
more than a dead one to any given com- 
munity. 

The protection of our wild bird life, the 
conservation of.our forests and the preser- 
vation of our wild animals on our national 
forest reserve refuges are three subjects 
that should be taught along with the A B C’s 
in every schoolhouse. 


" SNIPE, 


vacation. I will relate to you one of my 


first experiences that I had at the ranch: 





A successful swan and duck hunt in Nebraska, showing re- 
sults of a day’s kill near Minden. On the right is Otto Pe- 
soreen: on the left Alfred Peterson, and in the center Wm. 

8. 
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I had been at the place three days, and 
while we were eating supper one of the cow- 
boys by the name of “Highpockets,” says, 
“lll reckon this would be a fine night to 
go bagging snipe. How about it, Dude?” 
(Dude is the name they gave me at the 
ranch.) 

I said, “Bagging snipe? Why, that’s some- 
thing new to me, because back East we 
shoot them with a shotgun.” “All you will 
have to do is to come with us this night 
and we will show you how you can catch 
them in a bag,” said Boots. “Yes,” said 
Mrs, McLaughlin, “and I will make you a 
nice snipe pie for tomorrow morning's break- 
fast.” 

Well, I thought to myself, it must be 
great fun; and to think that I can write home 
to my friend and tell him how we could do 
the same thing and do away with our shot- 
guns. I hurried up and got through my sup- 


per and went out to the tent and put on my 
I had to sleep in the tent for 
the first week at the ranch, as the two bunk 
houses were occupied by cow hands who 
were helping Jimin his fall round-up. When 
I came back to the dining room every one 


hunting suit. 


was through eating supper, and I said, 
“Here I am, boys, looking like a hunter I 
reckon, and am ready to go and bag snipe.” 

Stoppy, the foreman of the JD outfit, gave 
his orders to Whiskey Charlie to go to the 
end bunk house and get about six gunny 
sacks from under the bed. Said he to High- 
pockets, “Go and get the lantern which you 
will find hanging on the corral gate, and 
you, Slim Jim, get some matches and three 
candles from Mrs. McLaughlin. After a few 
minutes’ delay they managed to get things 
ready. I buckled on my .44 for safety’s 
sake, though they said it was no use of me 
packing a gun as they all had theirs. The 
members in the bagging snipe party were 
Highpockets, Boots, Slim Jim, Cadman, Hank 
Smith, Whiskey Charlie, Spalding, 
Stoppy and myself. Highpockets' carried 
the lantern, and I, being so enthusiastic for 
the sport, was the second one as we all 
strung out on the trail from the ranch lead- 
ing towards the Shoshone river. Every once 
in a while something would fly by us, and 
says Highpockets, “Do you see see the snipe, 
Dude?” “I certainly do,” 

We kept walking 


Corles, 


said I. 


and walking till we 





came toastream of water. “You don’t mind 
pulling through water, ao you, Dude?” said 
Slim Jim. “I reckon I will not as long as 
you go with those long legs of yours,” said 
I. We went through stream after stream 
till we came to a bar on the Shoshone riv- 
er. “Stoppy,” said Highpockets, “how about 
me staying here with a candle?” Oh, no,” 
said Stoppy, “we will let the Dude stay on 
this bar and put you on the bar below so as 
to catch what snipe the Dude loses.” Hank 
Smith and Corles got two logs which were 
about six feet long. This they told me was 
the snipe corral after they had put it in the 
shape of a V on the bar of the river. They 


" left an opening at the end over which I was 


to hold the gunny sack. ‘ 

Slim Jim gave me a candle and some 
matches and gave me instructions to be 
sure and keep the candle lit, while they went 
up stream and fired off their revolvers and 
made a loco noise so as to scare the snipe. 
He said that when the snipe saw the light 
they would run into the corral and then 
into the opening in the gunny sack. Well, 
they started off and left me standing in the 
water, because they said if I stood on the 
bar I might shuffle my feet and scare the 
snipe away. I must have been standing in 
the water for about one hour and all I 
heard was the mad rush of the water: to 
add to my dicomfort the candle kept blow- 
ing out. My matches began to get less and 
Il began to get worried, I got down to my 
last match and before I lit it I thought I 
could see a bear in the brush. All I thought 
of was that bear that was seen up at the 
Marks outfit the day before. I felt pretty 
safe as long as I nad my gun. I pulled it 
from the holster and fired two shoots, but 
I got no answer. I thought maybe they had 
lost me. 

I picked up the candle and lit it with the 
last match, took off my sombrero and held 
it in front of the candle while I tried to find 
my way back. I started off fine, going 
through water and mud till I came to a log 
spanning a stream of water. I started to 
walk across on it with my bag under one 
arm, the candle in one hand and my hat in 
the other. I got about half way across 
when I missed my footing, and head first 
into the water I went. The current was so 
strong that it carried me to the opposite 
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side of the shore, and I was still grasping 
onto the candle and my hat, but the bag 
was gone. I was plumb scared now. I sat 
on the shore till I came to. It must have 
been about 11 o’clock as I noticed the 7)00n 
just peeking over Carter mountain. My nerve 
came back to me again and I made another 
sally forth, when about three hundred yards 
in front of me I spied a light. I made a 
dead liner for it, and when I got there what 
do you suppose I found. Well, I will tell 
you: Ags nicely as any one could put a 
candle in the ground, and pile gunny sacks 
around it, so I found the light. It was then 
that I tumbled that it was a good joke. 

I picked up the candle that those kind 
cowboys had left and started to brush the 
young white poplar away from in front of 
me, when I saw in the distance the faint 
outline of Carter mountain which I knew 
was directly back of the ranch. I immedi- 
ately made a straight line for it. I started, 
and after pushing and pulling through the 
undergrowth, I fell off an embankment 
feet first into a pool of water over my head. 
How I ever got out of it 1 don’t know. I was 
now in total darkness with only the light 
of the moon to guide me towards Carter 
mountain, After falling into water and go- 
ing through the alkali mud I ran plumb in- 
to a barbwire fence that nearly took me off 
my feet. I said to myself that I would fol- 
low this fence till it came to an end. [ felt 
sure that I had not walked fourteen miles 
as that was Col. Cody’s TE ranch, and six 
miles from the JD ranch was the Browns’ 
NE ranch. I kept following the barbwire 
fence just the same, when all of a sudden 
something seemed to tell me to feel inside 
of the fence and see if their was any grain 
lying cut on the ground; sure enough, there 
was grain cut. I then remembered that 
Jim had been cutting grain the week be- 
fore I came to the ranch. 

I pulled out my revolver and fired two 
shots, and then climbed through the barb- 
wire fence. In going through the fence my 
hunting coat ripped in the back. Now, as 
I was inside the ranch grounds, I knew that 
I had only one more stream to cross, as Jim 
used this stream of water for irrigating his 
land. I crossed the stream all right. After 
getting through a growth of orush I saw the 
lights of the ranch in the distance and took 
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it on the run. Mrs. McLaughlin heard me 
coming and came out and said, “Don’t go 
in to see the boys in the bunk house; they 
are playing slough and if you do not come 
back soon they said that they are going to 
look for you as they think you might have 
got lost.” 

This was about 1 o’clock and I was wet 
from head to foot and covered with mud. 
It was very cold, having snowed the day 
before. Chills ran up and down my back. 
Mrs. McLaughlin gave me some whiskey 
and two towels so I could rub myself dry 
and put on dry underwear. I drank the 
whiskey that she gave me and finished up 
my own that I brought along from the East, 
and then packed into bed. I did not wake 
up till Jim came in and shook me and told 
me it was time to get up. I got up and dress- 
ed and put on my dark suit, went to the 
spring house to take a wash, and then 
marched into the dining room as if nothing 
had happened. Inside they were all seateu 
and I scented the elk steak we were going 
to have for breakfast. 

“Morning,” said Stoppy. “Good morn- 
ing,” said I. “How many snipe did you bag 
last night, Dude?” said Uncle Ike. I said, 
“Well, boys, I got sort of tired waiting on 
the bar so I thought I would come back to 
the ranch and go to bed early.” “Say, 
Dude,” said Highpockets, “how is it that 
you have those black togs on to-day?” “Go 
fetch the other canvas suit you have and 
let us see what it looks like,” said Boots. 

Well of all the Indians I ever heard this 
howling band from the JD outfit took the 
cake when they saw my canvas suit. It was 
new when they first saw it, but now it look- 
ed as if I had tried to see how much mud I 
could scrape up. And, my dear readers, I 
will never forget the vacation that I spent 
with that outfit of cowboys on the lazy JD. 
Many a weary night used Uncle Ike tell us 
stories of how he and Col. Cody worked to- 
gether on the overland mail route to Salt 
Lake City and of the hand-to-hand fights 
had with the different Indians. 

Take my advice before you go West on a 
ranch and be wise to all jokes. But if a 
joke does get sprung on you take the medi- 
cine and do not let on that you mind it the 
least. 

ANTHONY M. HUBNER. 
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THAT NATURE WAR. 


An Epitome of Arguments on Both Sides of the Question. 


The nature lovers of our country exper- 
ienced quite a thrill a couple of months ago 
when there fell from the lips of our Presi- 
dent a rebuke to the alleged “nature fakirs.” 
And when, soon thereafter, Dr. William J. 
Long of Stamford, Connecticut, one of the 
nature writers whose works’ were partic- 
ularly censured, came forth with a most 
convincing and sentimental outburst pro- 
claiming in favor of his position, we all felt 
another quite noticeable quiver. 

There is no class of men in this country 
who are more interested in this controversy 
than the readers of Outdoor Life, probably 
on account of the great amount of space de- 
voted in our columns to the subjects of big 
game hunting. In order that President 


Roosevelt’s sentiments may be read side by 
Side with those of Dr. Long we have made 
arangements with the publishers of Every- 
body’s Magazine providing for the use of 
extracts from the Roosevelt story published 
in the June issue of that magazine, and are 
also publishing herewith not only a state- 


ment written for Outdoor Life by Dr. Long, 
but also a statement given to the press by 
him, which goes into full detail regarding 
the disputed points. 

As will be seen by the utterances of Dr. 
Long he defends his position in a most 
manly and gentlemanly way, but the big 
game hunters of this country will be almost 
a unit in endorsing the President’s views 
in toto. For instance, no man who has ever 
observed the work of wolves on game and 
stock will vouch for the statement that they 
even on a few occasions would attack a 
caribou, for instance, in such an invulnera- 
ble a spot as the breast, sinking their fangs 
so deep as to tear the heart, as Dr, Long re- 
lates. President Roosevelt, in this connec- 
tion states that no caribou would live after 
the heart had been pierced in the manner 
described. And here Dr. Long recites in- 
stances of deers’ hearts having been pierced 
by bullets and the animals not dying imme- 
diately—in one instance, a buck being shot 
So that the point of its heart was pierced, 
the wound healing up and the animal re 
taining life. Dr. Long, however, must re- 


member that there is a vast difference be- 
tween a bullet wound in the heart and the 
wound from a set of wolf fangs. In the 
latter case it would almost surely follow 
that the heart would be ripped—for a wolf 
would hardly be expected to let go once he 
got his teeth fastened in that organ, at least 
not until he had torn loose what he had hold 
of. With a bullet wound, especially if it 
were a hard-point bullet, the wound need 
not necessarily be larger than the caliber of 
the gun, .22 inch or .30 inch or .35 or what- 
ever it might be—merely a pinhole, espec- 
ially if, as above stated, steel-point bullets 
were used. 

It would not, however, be possible for 
a wolf’s fangs to cut into the heart without 
crushing the organ and fatally injuring the 
animal. 

Dr. Long makes a mistake when he sur- 
rounds the lynx with any danger whatever. 
We do not believe there is a recorded or 
authenticated instance of either a lynx or a 
mountain lion ever having wilfully attacked 
man. We have gone up in a tree containing 
a good-sized lynx and clubbed it out with 
a four-foot-long cedar club, and did not no- 
tice any attempt or desire upon its part to 
jump, although the animal would bite the 
club viciously in anger whenever it could; 
and we have seen lions roped in trees by 
men who were not over ten feet from the 
animals—in the same trees—and not a 
movement was made to jump at the cap 
tors—nothing more hostile being in evi- 
dence than cat-growls and a violent cuffing 
off of the rope each time it was thrown over 
the head. 

But, in our mind, the height of absurdity 
is Dr, Long’s statement (contained in his 
reply to the President) in which he refers 
to a woodcock that set its own broken leg 
in a clay cast. He says he was bitterly at- 
tacked when he first made this statement 
public, and that, for answer he produced 
the records of five similar cases in differ 
ent parts of the country. Birds will build 
their nests and mate by instinct, but it takes 
more than instinct to set a broken leg, and 


we do not believe that any animal on earth 
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ever did it, wholly unassisted by human 
hands. We have seen birds whose broken 
legs have healed, some straight and some 
crooked, and we have seen birds with but 
one leg. In many instances as the blood 
flows from the wounds, the limb may be- 
come encased, through pure accident, in 
feathers or soft substances that fall or blow 
against the limb and adhere thereto, and 
which offer such a protection that the leg 
is better kept in place, and heals; but to 
think of a bird deliberately and wilfully set- 
ting its own broken leg—well, we haven’t 
yet gotten far enough away from Missouri 
to believe it. notwithstanding the fact that 


Dr. Long and his witnesses be honest in 
their beliefs. 


Regarding the President’s shortcomings 
as a sportsman and his wanton slaughter 
of game mentioned by Dr. Long, of course 
it is deplorable that he should have had 
such a bloodthirstiness for wild animal life 
that would lead him to overstep the bounds 
of good judgment in many cases. We all 


must admit that some of his works are liv- 
ing testimonials to the wanton killing of big 


game. That, however, is something apart 
from the controversy at hand, and the least 
said about it the better. 

We reproduce the articles herewith in 
the order in which we believe they will be 
found most interesting. The first of these 
is the clipped portions of the story “Roose- 
velt on the Nature Fakirs,” by Edward B. 
Clark (an article published from an inter- 
view with the President) in the June num- 
ber of Everybody’s Magazine. We are only 
allowed by the publishers to use one-third 
of it, or we would reproduce the article 
entire: 


“IT don't believe for a minute,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, “that some of these men who are 
writing nature stories and putting the word 
‘truth’ prominently in their prefaces know 
the heart of wild things. * * * * * 
William J. Long is perhaps the worst of 
these nature-writing offenders, It is his sto- 
ries, I am told, that have been put, in part, 
into many of the public schools of the coun- 
try in order that from them the children 
may get the truths of wild animal life. 

“Take Mr. Long’s story of ‘Wayeeses, 
the White Wolf.’ Here is what the writer 
Says in his preface to the story: ‘Every in- 
cident in this wolf’s life, from his grasshop- 
per hunting to the cunning caribou chase, 
and from the den in the rocks to the meet- 
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ing of wolf and children on the storm-swept 
barrens, is minutely true to fact, and is 
based squarely upon my own observation 
and that of my Indians.’ 

“As a matter of fact, the story of Way- 
eeses is filled with the wildest improbabili- 
ties and a few mathematical impossibilities. 
If Mr. Long wants us to believe his story of 
the killing of the caribou fawn by the wolf 
in the way that he says it was done, he must 
produce eye-witnesses and affidavits. I don’t 
believe the thing occurred. Nothing except 
a shark or an alligator will attempt to kill 
by a bite behind the shoulder. There is no 
less vulnerable point of attack; an animal 
might be bitten there in a confused scuffle 
of course or seized in his jump so as to 
throw him; but no man who knows any- 
thing of the habits of wolves or even of fight- 
ing dogs would dream of describing this as 
the place to kill with one bite. I have seen 
scores of animals that have been killed by 
wolves; the killing or crippling bites were 
always in the throat, flank, or ham. Mr 
George Shiras, who has seen not scores but 
hundreds of such carcasses, tells me that 
the death wounds or disabling wounds were 
invariably in the throat or the flank, except 
when the animal was first hamstrung. 

“If Mr. Long’s wolf killed the caribou 
fawn by a bite through the heart, as the 
writer asserts, the wolf either turned a som- 
erset—or pretty near it—or else got his 
head upside down under the fore legs of the 
fawn, a sufficiently difficult performance. 
Wayeeses would have had to do this before 
he could get the whole breast of the animal 
in his mouth in order to crush it and bite 
through to the heart. It is very unlikely 
that any wolf outside of a book would be 
fool enough to attempt a thing like this even 
with a fawn caribou when the killing could 
be done far more surely in so many easier 
ways. 

“But the absurdity of this story is as 
nothing to the story of the killing of a bull 
caribou by the same wolf, using the same 
method. ‘A terrific rush, a quick snap un- 
der the stag’s chest just behind the fore- 
legs where the heart lay; then the big wolf 
leaped aside and sat down quietly again to 
watch.’ 

“Mr. Long has Wayeeses, after tearing 
the caribou’s heart, hold himself ‘with tre- 
mendous will-power from rushing in head- 
long and driving the game, which might run 
for miles if too hard pressed.’ 

“Now here Mr. Long is not thinking of 
anything he has ever seen, but has a con- 
fused memory of what he has heard or read 
ef gut-wounded animals. A caribou with 
such a hurt may go on for a long distance 
before it drops, and it is wise not to follow 
it too closely, because if not followed it will 
often lie down, and in an hour or so will be- 
come too stiff to get up. But it would seem 
that even Mr. Long might know, what a 
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child should know, that no caribou and no 
land mammal of any kind lives after the 
heart is pierced as he describes; whether 
followed or not, the caribou would fall in a 
few jumps. This, however, is the least of 
the absurdities of the story. That Wayeeses 
tore the heart of the bull caribou in the way 
that Mr. Long describes is a mathematical 
impossibility. The wolf's jaws would not 
gape right; the skin and the chest walls 
with all the protective bone and tissue could 
not possibly be crushed in; the teeth of the 
wolf could not pierce through to the heart, 
for no wolf’s teeth are long enough for the 
job, nor are the teeth of any other carni- 
vorous land mammal. By no possibility 
could a wolf or any other flesh-eating land 
mammal perform such a feat. It would need 
the tusks of a walrus. Mr. Long actually 
cannot know the length of a wolf's fang; 
let him measure one, and then measure 
what the length would have to be to do the 
thing he describes; and then let him avow 
his story a pleasing fable. He will get a 
clear idea of just what the feat would be if 
he will hang a grapefruit in the middle of 
a keg of flour, and then see whether a big 
dog could bit through the keg into the grape- 
fruit; it would be a parallel performance to 
the one he describes when he makes his 
picture-book wolf bite into the heart of a 
bull caribou. 

“I wonder sometimes as I read the lynx 
stories of Mr. Long if this wilderness tram- 
per ever saw a lynx to know it at all in any 
real sense. He has several stories of the 
lynx. They vary little in their grotesque 
inaccuracy. Take the story of ‘Upweekis 
the Shadow,’ which has place in a little 
book that I am told is used as one of the 
supplementary readers from which Ameri- 
can school children are expected to get ac- 
curate knowledge of wilderness ways. There 
are all kinds of absurdities in this lynx 
‘study.’ In one place, for instance, Mr. Long 
describes a number of lynxes gathered 
around the nearly eaten carcass of a cari- 
bou, while a menagerie of smaller beasts, 
including a pine marten, circulates freely 
among them. Now, of course, a marten 
would circulate among a company of lynxes 
just about as long as a mouse would circu- 
late among a company of cats. But the 
most comic feature of Mr. Long’s lynx arti- 
cle is his account of various desperate en- 
counters’ he had with the animal, which he 
evidently regards as a monster dangerous to 
man. We are told by the writer that a lone 
lynx made him exceedingly ‘uncomfortable’ 
for half an afternoon. The animal ‘dogged’ 
him hour after hour through the wilderness. 
He tells of making double time for four 
miles in order to reach camp before night 
should fall and give the lynx the advantage. 
Mr. Long declares that he had an encoun- 
ter with the lynx before he succeeded in 
driving it from thetrail. In reality, one is 
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in just as much danger of being attacked by 
a domestic cat when walking through his 
own garden as Mr. Long was of being at- 
tacked by this lynx of the northern wild- 
erness.” 


Following is a statement received in 
compliance with a request that he write 
for Outdoor Life a concise letter covering 
his views: 


Editor Outdoor Life: My Dear Sir.—You 
ask me to make a statement of my position 
in the recent controversy for the readers 
of your magazine. I thank you heartily for 
your frank letter and gladly state the facts, 
so far as I know them. 

Ever since I was a little child I have fol- 
lowed and watched wild animals, led by 


-some fascination which I am not yet able 


entirely to explain. For over twenty years 
now I have spent part of every summer or 
winter in the deep wilderness, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with a single Indian, with 
no other object than to see and to under- 
stand, so far as a man can, just how the 
wild animals live. I rarely hunt them, and 
then only when others are in camp who 
need meat. For myself, when alone in 
camp, I have often lived for weeks on scant 
rations of bacon and fish, with plenty of 
moose, deer and caribou almost within sight 
of my tent door. I confess that I still like 
hunting, and like to meet with honest hunt- 
ers, but I always spare an animal when I 
ean for the purely selfish reason that I do 
not like to kill and that I get far more pleas- 
ure out of a living animal than out of a dead 
one. My general plan is to creep as near to 
every animal as I can get, often within a 
few yards and then sit down quietly until 
he notices me. Generally at such times the 
larger animals show very little fear, but 
only an intense curiosity, when they dis- 
cover me near them, and a score of times, 
at least, with bear and moose I have had to 
get out of their way or to frighten them by 
finging my hat at them when their curiosity 
brought them too near for comfort. Moose, 
especially, after they have watched a few 
moments intently, are apt to take a sudden 
step forward and strike with their forefoot, 
and several times when I have drifted too 
close to a moose in my canoe, or have called 
a big bull close up to me at night in the 
rutting season, I have had to scramble to 
get out of the way. 

Naturally, in watching individual ani- 
mals in this way, with no earthly object but 
the pure love of the thing, I have seen a 
good many things that have escaped the 
game killers and the scientific collectors. 
Some of these true incidents I have pub- 
lished; others I have not cared to publish, 
though there is no doubt about the facts, 
because they seem to be rare and extreme 
cases of animal individuality and intelli- 
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gence, and I have not yet found other nat- 
uralists or hunters who can support my own 
observations. 

When my little books were published 
they were read eagerly by children as well 
as by grown people; they found their own 
way into the schools and are now used in 
almost every state, not as text books in 
natural history, but simply as supplemen- 
tary reading books to interest young people 
in nature and animal life. And over 300 let- 
ters in my possession from educators all 
over the country seem to indicate with en- 
tire unaminity that the effect of these books 
is invariably to make girls and boys more 
interested in observing animals for them- 
selves, and more kindly disposed toward 
every living creature. 

So far I have given you the exact facts 
and will gladly furnish as much evidence as 
you wish, if you have any honest doubt or 
question. For the rest I must give you the 
facts as I know them and leave your read- 
ers to draw their own conclusions. 

A few years ago a violent attack was 
made upon these books and their author by 
Mr. John Burroughs, who knows nothing 
whatever about these large wild animals 
personally, but who, nevertheless, declares 
dogmatically that such and such things can 
not be true. Formerly his own nature books 
were used in a few schools as supplemen- 
tary readers; but, to my own regret, they 
soon dropped into the background. Whether 
there is any relation of cause and effect be- 
tween the Success of my own nature books 
and Mr. Burroughs’ personal attack I do 
not know. His article was printed by his 
own publishers in their own magazine (The 
Atlantic) and when I wrote them showing 
the injustice of the attack and offering to 
submit proofs to support every questioned 
observation, they refused to consider it and 
refused even the common honesty and jus- 
tice of printing my answer. I have all the 
letters here in proof of this statement. 

Now Mr. Burroughs is a personal friend 
of President Roosevelt and the latter’s last 
attack is in precisely the same spirit as the 
former, a violent denunciation of all my 
work and an accusation of falsehood be- 
cause my observations do not correspond 
to his own. Naturally they do not, for he 
goes into the woods with dogs and rifles, 
intent on killing, and any observation of the 
real spirit of animal life is practically impos- 
sible under the circumstances. In a public 
interview Mr. Burroughs states that he in- 
spired the President’s attack; while Mr. 
Roosevelt declared—and I depend here on a 
personal letter from one of the President’s 
friends who heard the statement—that it 
was he who started Mr. Burroughs on his 
first crusade. I do not know which of these 
two men is speaking the truth. I only know, 
what any reader can see for himself, that 
both attacks were in the same violent, un- 
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kind and dogmatic spirit; that though the 
vast majority of my records are without a 
question as to their accuracy, they de 
nounce them all as false and misleading be- 
cause they have been in the woods longer 
than I have and not seen certain incidents 
which I have described. And that is the 
only honest fact, so far as I can see, which 
lies behind their accusations. 

Mr. Roosevelt bases his charge chiefly 
on the matter of a big white wolf killing a 
young caribou by snapping at the chest, as 
described by me in “Northern Trails.” He 
declares this to be a “mathematical impos- 
sibilty;” that my record here is a gross 
falsehood, utterly ruinous to true ideas of 
natural history; and he demands proofs 
and affidavits of eye witnesses. I met his 
challenge squarely; sent him the affidavits, 
and called upon him as a gentleman to re- 
tract his statement. He remained silent. 
That is the whole story. 

In order that your readers may judge 
for themselves, I enclose copies of two affi- 
davits, one from an educated Sioux Indian, 
now at the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Training School, the other from a well- 
known Philadelphia geologist and mining 
engineer, both of whom have seen what Mr. 
Roosevelt calls an impossibility. I have my- 
self seen a deer killed in precisely the man- 
ner described in “Northern Trails” and I 
have here more affidavits from Newfound- 
land showing that the big white wolf fre- 
quently kills in this way; but I submit these 
two, from a different section of the country, 
simply to show that what one man discovers 
as an unexpected trait of some individual 
wolf or deer may be common enough when 
we stop chasing them and open our eyes to 
see just how they live. 

One thing seems to me more and more 
certain as I follow and learn more about 
the animals: that we are only just at the 
beginning of our real knowledge of animal 
life; that the man who will learn more is 
not one who collects skins and shoots on 
sight, but rather the man who loves the 
truth enough to lay aside his dogs and rifles 
and his prejudices and to get close to the 
animal and watch, in a quiet, friendly way, 
to see what he is doing. There is a skill and 
a pleasure here, I assure you from exper- 
ience, which is much greater than making a 
good shot at two or three hundred yards. 
Meanwhile the man who declares dogmati- 
cally what a wild animal will or will not do 
under certain circumstances only proves to 
me how little he knows about them. 

I have no desire for a controversy on this 
subject and must ignore all personal at- 
tacks, but I want simply to say two things 
to your readers. First, every incident re- 
corded as a fact in my books is absolutely 
true, so far as I can see and understand 
the truth; second, If any of your readers 
know the animals well, not from books, but 
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from personal experience, and have any hon- 
est doubt or question as to any observation, 
I will do my best to meet their questions 
frankly. I am looking only for the truth 
in this matter of animal life, and will wel- 
come any honest observation or criticism 
which helps me to find it. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WM. J. LONG, 


Folowing are copies of two affidavits: 


I certify that I have lived for twenty 
years in northern Nebraska and Dakota, in 
a region where timber wolves were abun- 
dant and where they killed many cattle and 
horses. ... I saw one horse that had just 
been killed by a wolf. The front of his 


chest was torn open to the heart. There was . 


no other wound on the body. I once watched 
a wolf kill a horse on the open prarie. He 
kept nipping at the hind legs, making the 
horse turn rapidly till he grew dizzy and 
fell down. Then the wolf snapped or bit 
into his chest. The horse died in a few mo- 
ments. 
(Signed) 
STEPHEN JONES (HEPIDAN). 


I certify that in November, 1900, while 
surveying in Wyoming, my party saw two 
wolves chase a two-year-old colt over a 
cliff some fifteen or sixteen feet high. I 
was on the spot with two others (Frank C. 
Cole and Harry Howe) immediately after 
the incident occurred. The only injury to 
the colt, aside from a broken leg, were deep 
lacerations made by wolf fangs in the chest 
behind the foreshoulder. In addition to this 
personal observation I have frequently 
heard from hunters, herders and cowboys 
that big wolves frequently kill deer and 
other animals by snapping at the chest. 

(Signed) F. S. PUSEY. 


The following letter was given out to the 
press by Dr. Long after the publication of 
the censure in Everybody’s: 


Mr. Roosevelt has just published a mag- 
azine article, explaining nature and banish- 
ing me, without benefit of civil service, from 
my old place at her altars. It begins in a 
characteristic way: “Theodore Roosevelt 
is the world’s authority on the big game 
mammals of America.” That reminds me 
pleasantly of Isaiah when he begins, “Thus 
saith the Lord;” or of the Koran, which 
smothers all questions by telling you at the 
start-off “There is no doubt in this book.” 
According to the public announcement of 
the magazine, backed by the editor’s re- 
peated assurance, Mr. Roosevelt himself re- 
vised and returned the “proofs” of this arti- 
cle, and is entirely responsible for it. And 
yet, at the very beginning of his attack on 
the accuracy of another man, he placed or 
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let stand this flattering judgment of him- 
self, knowing perfectly well the inaccuracy. 
I could name several men whom naturalists 
would instantly recognize as of larger cali- 
ber; but, to go on further than the quotation 
marks, the modest and learned gentleman, 
Dr. Merriam, who is said to have made this 
statement, and who holds office under Mr. 
Roosevelt, is himself recognized as a much 
greater authority than the official chief 
whom he praises. So far, therefore, as strict 
accuracy and sincerity enter into this dis- 
cussion, Mr, Roosevelt’s beginning is rather 
unfortunate. 

Coming now to the animals—and gladly 
ignoring the evident personal element which 
led a President to forget his office in this ar- 
ticle—Mr. Roosevelt makes another begin- 
ning. Having arranged his scene—the open 
fire, the stuffed heads of game, the expectant 
reporter—Mr. Roosevelt begins: “I don’t be- 
lieve for a minute that some of these nature 
writers know the heart of the wild things.” 
That is a reasonable doubt, and I am made 
uncomfortable by the reflection that Mr. 
Roosevelt does know these wild hearts, in a 
way on which some of us are highly igno- 
rant. After carefully reading two of his 
big books, I find that every time he is near 
the heart of a wild thing he invariably puts 
a bullet through it. Hearts are good to eat, 
and heads to stuff and hang on your wall. 
From his own records I have reckoned a full 
thousand hearts he has known intimately. 
In one chapter alone I find that he violently 
gained knowledge of eleven noblé elk hearts 
in a few days, and he tells us that this was 
“a type of many such hunts;” in others, he 
says, he has been “much more successful, 
and often far excelled these figures (“Elk 
Hunt at Two Ocean Pass”). Mr. Roosevelt 
certainly knows the hearts of the wild 
things. One nature writer whom he con- 
demns has watched and followed animals for 
years, thinking that he could understand 
these wild hearts better if he felt them beat- 
ing warmly under their own soft skins; and 
he still perversely clings to his delusion. 

Mr. Roosevelt declared that certain 
things which I have seen, and which he has 
not seen—being bothered, no doubt, by his 
pack of dogs and his rifles and his aim to 
kill—are inventions, or “grotesque absurdi- 
ties,” and declares that if I want him to be- 
lieve I must “produce eyewitnesses and af- 
fidavits.” Now I want Mr. Roosevelt to be- 
lieve, for his lack of faith in everybody but 
himself is shocking, of late. For him to pro- 
duce eyewitnesses of his feats is easy for he 
goes into the woods with dogs, horses, 
guides, followers, men servants, reporters 
and a camera man. For myself it is more dif- 
ficult, for I go alone into the woods, follow 
the animals silently, never kill unless in 
need of food, and spend many weeks each 
year in the solitude of the wilderness. Not- 
withstanding his evident advantage, he will 
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appreciate my difficulty when he reflects that 
three-fourths of the statements in his first 
two nature books are incapable of proof. He 
says, for instance, after killing one deer, 
which was enough for food, that he took a 
shot at another deer lying tamely near him; 
but “‘to my horror I committed a fault.” The 
ungodly buck escaped. Then he tells you 
how, to redeem himself, he presently killed 
seven deer without making a single miss, 
though some of the shots were difficult.” 
Now, personally, after some acquaintance 
with deer, and rifles, and good shots, I can 
hardly credit that statement; and if I de- 
mand eye witnesses and affidavits, he cannot 
furnish them. 

As a matter of pure luck, I do happen to 
have some witnesses in the very matters 
which Mr. Roosevelt denies; but I have 
every reason to doubt their value in convinc- 
ing men whose minds are already fully oc- 
cupied with the opposite opinion. Two 
years ago I was attacked by three writers 
upon the most important thing I ever wrote, 
namely, a woodcock that set its broken leg 
in a clay cast. They denounced it as gross 
falsehood, utterly ruinous to children’s mor- 
als, and demanded that I produce evidence 
or cease writing. For answer I produced the 
records of five similar cases in different 
parts of the country, with affidavits from 
eight men and women who were witnesses. 
(See Science, Vol. 19, pp. 760-7.) They have 


never since mentioned the subject, nor apol- 
ogized for their false accusation; and now 
comes this new attack in precisely the same 


spirit. Mr. Roosevelt’s whole case, in the 
present article, rests upon the essential 
truth or falsity of my record of the big white 
wolf’s killing a caribou fawn by a bite in 
the chest. This he declares to be impossible 
and false, and demands witnesses. I have al- 
ready sent him the affidavit of an educated 
Sioux Indian, certifying that he had seen 
horses killed in precisely the same way that 
Mr. Roosevelt declares to be impossible. As 
this affidavit with the endorsement of those 
who testify to the truth and honor of my 
witnesses, has already been printed in a 
score of newspapers, I need not repeat it. 
The only interesting question now is a 
purely human one; whether Mr. Roosevelt 
will meet the issue like a gentleman, ac- 
knowledge the facts, and withdraw his ac- 
cusation. . 

Mr. Roosevelt, ignoring the whole spirit 
of my books and the hundreds of my re- 
corded observations which have never been 
disputed, denies certain details in two of 
my animals, the wolf of Northern Trails and 
the lynx of Wilderness Ways, which latter 
animals, he declares, has for me an “unholy 
fascination.” He ridicules as “grotesque ab- 
surdity” the fact that a big lynx once fol- 
lowed me in the big woods and made me feel 
“uncomfortable.” 


Now, I have taken bear cubs from their 
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mother and let them go again; have crawled 
into a cougar’s den; have had hungry wolves 
too near me at night in midwinter, and I 
have still maintained that there is practi- 
cally no danger to a quiet man from wild ani- 
mals. It certainly was absurd for me to be 
disturbed by one lynx; but the fact remains 
that I was “uncomfortable.” I was alone 
and unarmed, with some fresh meat that 
the starving lynx wanted. He was a big 
brute, with long claws; he had followed me 
for miles, and as it grew dark he began to 
play, as a cat does with a mouse, appearing 
now in front, now behind, and growling. He 
was so near once that I could see his big 
claws working nervously; and I remem- 
bered suddenly that I had the only pair of 
trousers within forty miles, and the ther- 
mometer was a shameful way below zero. 
I recalled that fact that, though I have met 
a few boasters in the woods, I have never yet 
met a real hunter who did not have respect 
for the big Canada lynx, and who, if un- 
armed, would not go out of his way to avoid 
a band of lynxes in midwinter. All these 
things get into the mind of a man who is 
not heroic, especially as darkness comes on 
and the lynx is stealing along behind him. 
So I will confess to the discomfort, which 
evidently is what most irritates my critic. 

Mr. Roosevelt declares that a man is “as 
much in danger of being attacked by a do- 
mestic cat in his own garden as I was of 
being troubled by that same big lynx in the 
wilderness.” He adds that he has seen “a 
light-weight dog drag a full-grown, able- 
bodied lynx out of a hole’; that “any big 
fighting dog can kill one”, and that a lynx 
“never fights on its own initiative.” So he de- 
plores the fact that another nature writer 
should have copied my false lynx (instead 
of finding out from Mr. Roosevelt’s books 
the true nature of the beast. 

Just two facts here before we proceed. 
First, Mr. Roosevelt never met the big lynx 
or wolf of Canada and Labrador, and is talk- 
ing about smaller western animals. Second, 
so far as I can discover from his books, he 
approaches a lynx after a pack of dogs has 
driven it into a tree. This, you see, makes 
a slight difference. If I were a lynx, and Mr. 
Roosevelt hunted me with a pack of savage 
dogs, so that I could not possibly get at his 
neck unawares, and behind the pack of dogs 
were horses, hunters and repeating rifles, I 
do not know what I would do. I might pitch 
savagely into the whole outfit; or I might 
collapse at the first nip of the first small 
dog. But when he declares dogmatically 
that any fighting dog will kill any of the big 
lynxes that I have tracked in the North, and 
that a lynx never begins a fight, I want some 
eye witnesses and affidavits to support his 
statement. This is simply because only Mr. 
Roosevelt and God know all about lynxes, 
and God is modestly silent. Once I saw a big 
dog, with a meddlesome disposition and a 
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reputation as a fighter, rush headlong upon 
a savage old mother lynx with kittens. In 
three minutes he looked like a beefsteak, 
and was heading for home howling. There 
are dogs and lynxes, and after some slight 
acquaintance with both, I would hesitate to 
risk the remnants of my reputation upon 
any dogmatic utterances regarding either. 

Again, I was in a camp once when a man 
came in, pale and frightened, his clothes in 
ribbons, bleeding from a dozen ugly 
scratches. He said that, while fishing in a 
trout stream through a rocky gorge, a wild- 
cat, or small bay lynx, had jumped on his 
back like a fury. Of course the man lied, 
since Mr. Roosevelt knows that a lynx never 
attacks; but what puzzles me is why that 
man should gash himself and spoil his 
clothes, and worry for a week over blood- 
poisoning, just for the sake of making a 
story to fool one poor nature writer. 

As to the habits of wolves, which also Mr. 
Roosevelt knows all about, one who has 
never studied them finds the subject one of 
immense facination, but he cannot read their 
signs for a week, or talk an hour with an old 
wolf-hunter, without finding out how little 
he has discovered about this curious mixture 
of friendliness and savagery and unbelieve- 
able cunning. Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
knowledge, judged from his own records, 
comes from chasing wolves with dogs and 
horses, and that is rather a poor way to get 
at the true mind of any animal. He men- 
tions several habits, however, every one of 
which is set down in the book which he has 
just condemned. He evidently accepts all 
but two, one of which is “impossible” and 
the other a “wild absurdity.” 

First, in the matter of the fawn’s heart 
and the wolf’s fangs. Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clares that it is a “mathematical mpossibil- 
ity” for a wolf to kill a deer in the manner 
described. “By no _ possibility,” he said, 
“could a wolf or any land mammal perform 
such a feat.” I think this is already suffi- 
ciently answered in the affidavit I have sub- 
mitted; but it is still interesting as showing 
Mr. Roosevelt’s methods and limitations. He 
advises me, if I would understand my own 
proposition, to “hang a grapefruit in the 
middle of a keg of flour and then see if a 
big dog could bite through the grapefruit.” 
If I would only examine a wolf’s teeth, he 
declares, I would know better than to make 
such a statement. 

Well, long ago, I did examine the skull 
and the teeth of the great northern wolf; for 
some of the nature writers take almost as 
much pains in preparing their statements 
as does Mr. Roosevelt, apparently, in promul- 
gating laws and judgments on all possible 
subjects. I have also occasionally killed and 
dressed a deer; but I have never seen in his 
heart and chest any resemblance to a grape- 
fruit hung in a keg of flour. What I did see, 
and what any reader may see for himself, 
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is this: the lower part of a deer’s chest is 
wedge-shaped and comparatively thin and 
the point of the heart comes well down into 
the wedge. When the shoulder blade slides 
far forward or back—as it does easily, not 
being attached to the skeleton—it leaves the 
edge of the deer’s chest open for a wicked 
bite. Moreover, aside from spaces between 
the ribs, the bottom and front of the chest 
is not hard bone, as Mr. Roosevelt might in- 
timate, but a cartilage, which would offer 
slight resistance to the terriffic snap of a 
big wolf’s fangs. So much for the possibili- 
ties. 

As for the facts, I once found a small deer 
lying in the snow, still bleeding, with wounds 
on the lower chest, as if made by long 
fangs. One of these had ripped into ‘the 
chest and touched the heart. Beside the deer 
were the tracks of a large wolf, which had 
probably slunk away as I approached. 
Again, my Indian, Matty Mitchell, of Bonne 
Bay, was hunting in the interior of New- 
foundland and called a little caribou out to 
the edge of the thicket. As he raised his 
rifle, he saw a deer suddenly rear; an enor- 
mous white wolf sprang up, reached for the 
chest and snapped. He tells me, from his 
own observation, that the big white wolf 
often kills caribou in this way. Sometimes 
they spring at the front chest; one snap 
tears into the cartilage, and a wrench lays 
the heart bare. If the first snap fails others 


follow quicker than a man can open and shut 


his hand, and the heart is cut often before 
the caribou is fairly aware that he has been 
gripped. That this is an unusual method 
of killing goes without saying; but that a 
big wolf who had learned the trick could kill 
a deer in this way is both possible and prob- 
able. And there is hardly enough weight in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion or his keg of flour 
to make one doubt my own observation or 
the testimony of eyewitnesses. 

He denies another statement, saying 
there was no need of the wolf drawing back 
after biting; but wolves do draw back and 
wait after the disabling snap, and I find 
in his chapter on wolves that his own wit- 
ness has seen it done. He declares dogmat- 
ically that “even Mr. Long might know what 
a child should know,” that a caribou, if 
touched in the heart as I described, “must 
fall in a few jumps.” The children of Mr. 
Roosevelt might be wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light.- It is a pity 
that deer do not always follow the presiden- 
tial dictates. A few years ago, a healthy 
buck was killed at Loon Lake in Maine. 
They found that, months before his death, 
the tip of the heart had been cut off by a 
bullet which passed completely through the 
lower chest, and the wound had healed per- 
fectly. Again, Mr. Charles Copeland, the ar- 
tist, once fired with a .45-90 rifle at a buck 
that was facing him. The guide declared 
that he had missed as the deer went off with 
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his flag up and there was no trace of blood 
near where he had stood. They found him 
dead, a half mile away; the big bullet had 
cut the heart and gone through the body, and 
was lodged against a hind leg. I dislike these 
gruesome details; but Mr. Roosevelt has 
made the dogmatic statement, and it is well 
that even the hunter of a thousand hearts 
should find that there are exceptions. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s next denial is the matter 
of the wolf following two children lost in 
the woods, and this he declares to be the 
“wildest improbability.” Once I was myself 
followed for hours by a young wolf which, 
so far as I could judge from his actions, 
showed only timidity and a curiosity which 
at times seemed almost friendly. I have 
heard of three of four similar cases, and Mr. 
Roosevelt can hear one of the most inter- 
esting from Francis Le Flesche, who is now 
in Washington. In the account in Northern 
Trails I have used such an incident, and the 
text shows plainly that I am recording an- 
other man’s experience. The man who told 
me is a full-blooded Indian hunter. I have 
camped with him summer and winter; have 
saved his life once, have shared with him 
my last bite and my last pipe; have slept 
with him under the same blanket, and shiv- 
ered out the long northern night with him, 
huddled close by the same fire. I have never 
known him to boast, to go back on his word, 
to speak an untruth; and when this man tells 
me quietly that he was once lost with his 
little sister and that a wolf followed them 
for miles, in a half-friendly way, until they 
came in sight of home, I naturally believe 
him, and relate the incident just as he told it. 
Moreover, I repeat the preface, which 
arouses the wrath of the man who knows all 
about wolves, that “every incident in the 
story of Wayeesis is founded squarely upon 
my own and my Indian’s observation.” 

There are two truths about wolves which 
Mr. Roosevelt has not discovered, and which 
he will never discover while chasing them 
with a pack of dogs and a half dozen yelling 
hunters. The first is that the wolf is not 
always or often a savage, bloodthirsty crea- 
ture, “the arch type of ravin,” as Mr. Roose- 
velt describes him. On the whole he is more 
like a big, shy, independent dog than any 
other creature I know. The wolves were 
once numerous in our country and are still 
aboundant in the far North; but in 300 years 
of our history it is doubtful if ever a human 
being was killed by a wolf. In Newfound- 
land, where the huge white wolves were once 
numerous, I can discover no record of even a 
child being harmed or attacked by them. 
The fact that many people are killed each 
year by wolves in Europe does not change 
the record; it shows that wolves differ. Buf- 
falo Jones, keeper of animals in the National 
park, once spent a winter north of Atha- 
basca catching musk-ox calves, and had arc- 
tic wolves around him continually. At night 
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they would crowd around the skin-tent, try- 
ing to get through for the calves; but when 
he came out they would draw back, though 
there were dozens of the big brutes and any 
one of them could have pulled down a man 
as easily as he would have killed a rabbit. 
They were hungry, too. Once he shot at the 
biggest of a score of wolves that threatened 
to carry off the calves from under his nose. 
The bullet shattered the animal’s front leg, 
and at the smell of blood the wolf in its 
ravening hunger tore off his own foot and 
swallowed it. 

The second fact, which will never be dis- 
covered while hunting, is that individual 
wolves occasionally display a strong interest 
in men and a timid desire for companionship, 
like a lost dog. What causes this I do not 
know, but the fact remains. Our dogs are 
all tamed wolves. A cub wolf taught by man 
often displays a loyalty to his master 
strongly suggesting the dog, and it is prob- 
able that the attraction which first drew 
wolf and man together and gave us our most 
loyal friends, still exists in the wolf and is 
occasionally manifest. 

For instance, when a student in Paris, I 
read one morning that a pack of wolves had 
just arrived and were caged at the Jardin 
des Plantes. Within an hour I was there 
neglecting lectures at the Sorbonne for the 
fascination of this epitome of the silent wil- 
derness, so out of place in the most unnat- 
ural of cities. For days I haunted the spot, 
keeping close as possible to the wolves, and 
finally bribed the keeper to allow me to go 
into the cage. The wolves had been caught 
in the late spring, when they were ravenous 
with hunger, and had been shipped immedi- 
ately to Paris. So far as I could learn from 
the authorities and from letters to Siberia, 
the wolves were absolutely wild and had 
never been approached by a human being. 
The keeper, who was new to the business, 
was horrified at the idea of going among 
them, and assured me I would be torn to 
pieces. It took time and francs to over- 
come his objections, and when I went he in- 
sisted on standing by the door with weapons 
and some big torpedoes. The wolves had 
eaten and were lying down when I entered 
and stood quietly near them. All sprang to 
their feet on the instant, but after a few mo- 
ments drew back to the farthest side of the 
cage; all but one, a young wolf, who ad- 
vanced a step, keen, nervous, alert, and 
stood looking intently into my face. I spoke 
to him gently, and presently he began to 
twist his head, as a pup does when you speak 
to him and he cannot understand. In a min- 
ute his tail wagged; soon, with immense 
caution, he thrust out his muzzle to sniff my 
open palm, and before I had left the cage, 
my fingers had rubbed him behind the ears. 

How do I account for it? I don’t, un- 
less it were what Bacon called “the recogni- 
tion of a master,” which is the most notice- 
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able trait in our dogs, which are only yes- 
terday’s wolves. Of two things I am reason- 
ably sure: that any quiet man could have 
done the same thing, and that the young wolf 
had never been tamed or approached before. 
The keeper could do nothing with him, nor 
any other visitor; but I had only to ap- 
proach the cage, to have him leap up and 
thrust his savage muzzle through the bars. 
It was simply an illustration of the instinct 
or intelligence which first drew a wolf to a 
man and made a devoted servant of the wild- 
est of animals. 

There are a few more of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
laws, promulgated from his own experience, 
but these are enough. At the end of the ar- 
ticle he makes a different attack, warns 
school] authorities against my books, de- 
clares that “they will absolutely cause disbe- 
lief and death of interest,” and that, in “‘mis- 
representing Nature,” I “undo the work of 
those who, in the love of Nature, interpret 
it aright.” Here we get down to bedrock, 
and to Mr. Roosevelt, who has written some 
nature books himself. 

As to “disbelief and the death of inter- 
est” in nature, at present this statement 
seems to be squarely the reverse of the facts. 
Personally I do not know the effects of my 
books in the schools; neither does Mr. 
Roosevelt; though he speaks with the same 
assurance with which he criticises the Su- 
preme Court when that perverse body ut- 
ters a judgment which does not conform to 
his preconceived notions. I have, however, 
some interesting evidence. In the last few 
years over 200 letters have come to me from 
teachers and superintendents of schools 
scattered over the whole country, and my 
publishers have received more. Many of 
these teachers spend their vacations in the 
woods; they watch the animals, and they 
send me many incidents of animals life sup- 
porting my written records. Without excep- 
tion they tell me that the books have been 
helpful in arousing and increasing a health- 
ful interest in birds and animals among their 
pupils. Judged from these letters from men 
who know, it would seem that my interpre- 
tation of animal life, to which Mr. Roosevelt 
objects with “alarm and indignation,” is not 
only interesting and stimulating, but is 
backed up by the facts. The fact that his 
own or his friends’ books do not arouse any 
such interest is hardly sufficient evidence, to 
the court, that the books which do arouse 
and instruct it are necessarily an “out- 
rage.” 

As to the charge that my books “undo 
the work of those who interpret nature 
aright,” there is only one way to understand 
the nature of my crime and the strange per- 
versity of teachers and children, and that is 
to examine his own brand of nature study 
which is labeled and stamped with the 
government’s approval. I open his big books 
at random and read: 
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Here he is creeping through the woods 
with his trusty rifle. In front of him a moose 
is restin, wagging his ears drowsily, in a 
secluded spot where he thinks he is safe 
from his enemies: “My nerves were thrilling 
and my heart beating with eager, fierce ex- 
citement. . Drawing a fine bead I 
pressed the trigger. He did not reel, but I 
knew he was mine, for the blood sprang 
from both his nistrils, and he fell dying on 
his side before he had gone thirty rods.” 

Here is a small deer driven out to the 

waiting hunters, bounding along ahead of a 
pack of savage dogs, “head up and white 
flag flying; if struck, down comes the flag, 
the deer plunges into a staggering run, while 
the hounds yell with eager ferocity as they 
follow the bloody trail.” Of another deer he 
says: “I hit him and followed his bloody trail 
a couple of miles, but failed to find him; 
whereat I was much cast down.” Of a fawn, 
the most appealing thing in the woods, he 
makes this interesting observation and con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the hearts of 
wild things: “I jumped off my horse, knelt 
and covered the fawn; as I pulled the trigger 
down went the deer, the bullet having gone 
into the back of its head. I felt much pleased 
with it.” Sitting on his veranda, a deer 
comes out to drink at the river in front of 
him. Now it is an unwritten law in camp 
that you can go after game when you need 
it, but must spare the deer that comes to 
your own door confidently, but Mr. Roose- 
velt maks his own laws: “Slipping stealth- 
ily into the house I picked up my rifle. 
I held true and as the smoke cleared away 
the deer lay struggling on the sands.” Too 
bad that trustful deer did not know the heart 
of humanity as Mr. Roosevelt knows the 
heart of the wild things! 

He writes of two antelope: “They stood 
side by side facing me, motionless, unheed- 
ing the cracks of the rifle.” He killed one, 
after four shots, and then took several vain 
shots at the mate as itran away. “This deer 
did not seem satisfied,” he says, “but kept 
hanging around in the distance looking at 
us.” A nature writer would say here that 
the deer was looking for his lost mate; but 
that, of course, would be a lie. He was 
merely ashamed of not letting himself be 
killed by so great a hunter. Take this revela- 
tion of a sheep: “He sprang to his feet and 
stood facing me, his dark face-and white 
muzzle brought out finely by the curved 
horns. I shot into his chest, hitting him in 
the sticking place, and after a few mad 
bounds he tumbled headlong.” Of this noble 
elk he writes: “He bore his antlers aloft; 
the snow lay thick on his mane; he snuffed 
the air as he walked. As I drew a bead his 
bearing of self-confidence changed to one of 
alarm. My bullet smote through his shoul- 
der blades and he plunged wildly forward 


and fell full length on the blood-stained 
snow.” 
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As Mr. Roosevelt evidently borrowed so 
much of this description from Wulf’s sav- 
age elk song in Hypatia, I quote the whole 
of it, from memory, to show how far these 
“true interpreters” of animal life have ad- 
vanced in eighteen centuries: 


An elk looked out of the pine forest; 
He snuffed up east and he snuffed down west, 
Stealthy and still. 
His mane and his horns were heavy with 
snow; 
I laid my arrow across my bow, 
Stealthy and still. 
The bow it rattled; the arrow flew; 
It smote his blade bones through and through. 
I sprang at his throat, like a wolf of the 
wood, 
And I warmed my hands 
blood— 
Hurrah! 


in the smoking 


With another elk he adds this to our 
knowledge of animal nature: “My aim was 
true and the huge beast crashed down hill, 
pulling himself on his forelegs for twenty 
rods, his hind quarters trailing. Racing for- 
ward I broke his neck. Two moose birds 
followed the wounded bull as he dragged 
his great carcass down the hill, and pounced 
with a ghoulish bloodthirstiness on the gouts 
of blood that sprinkled the green herbage.” 
A nature writer would say here that the 
hungry birds were finding new food and eat- 
ing it thankfully, like two children picking 
up red apples; and that the bloodthirstiness 
lay in the heart of the man who killed this 


elk when, according to his own record, he 
had already seven elk heads in camp, and 
the meat was of no possible use, being too 


strong for food at this season. But of 
course that would be imagination and ro- 
mance and dangerous doctrine to put before 
children. He adds: “It was great luck to 
get three such fine bulls at the cost of half 
a day’s light work. My homecoming to 
camp, with three elk-tongues and a brace 
of grouse hung at my belt, was most happy.” 

Of a little bear cub he says—but I have 
written enough, and too much. One who 
loves animals and has studied them living 
grows sick at heart at the record. It would 
not seem quite so atrocious if it were not 
invariably accompanied by preaching on 
the heroism on and manliness and the 
moral virtues that are developed by hunt- 
ing. A single short chapter has nine of these 
violent nature studies, and they are scat- 
tered by scores throughout his books. 

This, I presume, is what he would sub- 
stitute for my books of animal life, which 
record what I have seen and felt and 
though while following the animals day and 
night through the big wilderness, with no 
other desire than to be near them to see 
and to understand, so far as a man can, all 
their life and habits. When Mr. Roosevelt 
charges me with “undoing the work of those 
who interpret nature aright,” meaning him- 
self, I stand up and say guilty; guilty in 
every page, every paragraph, every sen- 
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tence. If my little books have done any- 
thing to undo the spirit of this man’s work 
and make it regrettable, I am well content 
to have written them. Indeed, the fact that 
they have shown, by contrast, not by criti- 
cism, the crudeness of his primitive views, 
and have helped to bring a new spirit of 
gentleness and sympathy into our study of 
animal life, is perhaps the chief reason of 
his antagonism. 

Just one more illuminating scene from 
his books and we are ready to understand 
the man and the kind of nature study which 
he approves. Here he is telling of how luck- 
ily and skillfully he killed the last elk in 
his own county. He was comfortable at 
home when a cowboy brought word that 
the lonely old bull, the last of his noble race, 
had wandered upon Mr. Roosevelt’s ranch. 
“Of course,” he says, “such a chance was 
not to be neglected.” Grabbing their rifles 
they rushed out. After stalking the last 
lonely survivor he tells proudly how “My 
bullet struck too far back, but made a deadly 
wound. The elk disappeared in a wild 
plunging gallop. We followed the bloody 
trail and found him dead in the thicket.” 
And you understand Mr. Roosevelt’s joy per- 
fectly, after what he has just written: “No 
sportsman can ever feel keener satisfaction 
than when he walks up to a grand elk lying 
dead in the cool shade of the evergreen.” 


You are mistaken, Mr. Roosevelt, 
foundly, absolutely, hopelessly mistaken. 
There was a better chance that you neg- 
lected when that lonely old elk, the last of 
his race, wandered to your ranch, seeing 
your cattle unmolested, and thinking—it may 
even be, in his dim, brute way—that here 
was a place where he might be safe from 
his enemies. And there is a keener pleasure 
than to walk up to a noble animal dead in 
the cool shade of the evergreen, his glad life 
gone, his symmetery distorted in the death 
struggle, his beautiful brown coat all clotted 
and bloodstained, and his soft eyes glazing 
rapidly as if to hide the reproach that is in 
them. There is a greater pleasure and wis- 
dom than all this; but you will never know 
what they are. It is not your hunting to 
which I object, for I also am a hunter, but 
your unnecessary brutality and barbarism. 
The bloody endings over which you gloat 
bring little “self-satisfaction” to a thought- 
ful man who has seen the last look in the 
eyes of a striken deer, and who remembers 
that even this small life has its mystery, like 
my own. You are not a sportsman, though 
you have slain your thousands; you are not 
a naturalist, though you have measured 
hides and horns; you do not and you cannot 
understand “the hearts of the wild things,” 
though you have made grievous quantity of 
them bleed. It needs no eye-witnesses nor 
any affidavit to support your statement. You 
have yourself furnished all the proof. 


pro- 

















OUTDOOR LIFE 


IS THE PRESIDENT RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—By this time no 
doubt most lovers of outdoor life and sports- 
men are wondering who is right and who Is 
wrong concerning the controversy relating 
to nature stories that has recently sprung 
up between our esteemed President and some 
of the writers of these stories. For my own 
part I have not read the stories, but have 
read the quotations from them found in the 
President’s writing. I am a Democrat in 
politics and did not vote for Mr. Roosevelt. 
I say this merely to avoid a charge of being 
prejudiced from any who may read what I 
am about to say; in fact it is no matter 
about me. It is only a question of what ar- 
gument I can make. I believe our President 
is right in this controversy, as he is right 
about a great many other things. I am go- 
ing to tell you how I believe it is, and the 
point I wish to make I made once before in 
the controversy as to whether fish could or 
could not hear. I said if they could hear, 
there would never have been any contro- 
versy, but if they could NOT hear, owing 
to the fact that the controversialists CAN 
hear, such a controversy might arise. I be- 
lieve the argument is a good one, and I af- 
terwards noticed that in a large sportsman 
convention in Germany, an argument with 
the exact same basis had been brought for- 
ward. 

Now, it is inconceivable that a man with 
brains enough to be President of the United 
States would ever attack a nature writer 
who its right. Nothing could incite such an 
attack, except the cussed provoking element 
of copious literature on a subject not at all 


understood by the writer. Agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, apiculture and many other cul- 
tures are cursed and doubly cursed by good 
writers writing as facts those things which 
are merely the fancies of an imaginative 
brain. No one but the well-versed detects 
this imposture, and Mr. Roosevelt convinces 
me that he knows pretty well what he is 
writing about, although I have no practical 
knowledge of the habits of the big game un- 
der discussion. ' 
It is a straw which shows which way the 
wind blows, and it is the little seemingly 
trivial matters that we pick up to detect the 
literary impostor. Only a very few weeks 
ago I remember reading of an angler losing 
his balance in the boat while handling a big 
fish, and going overboard and down, down 
among the roots of the docks and coming up 
with his mouth full of water, but still hang- 
ing onto the rod. A pretty big story; some- 
thing that does not often happen, but not 
impossible. As I read it I thought this 


might be true, if it was beautifully embel- 
lished, but pretty soon I came to the point 


where our unfortunate angler laid his 
clothes in the sun to dry, when he very soon 
put them on and went on with very little 
estoppel of his day’s sport. After consulting 
my astronomy and geography I found it took 
about seventeen times as long to dry clothes 
as he allowed, and a chain never being 
stronger than its weakest link, the whole 
story fell to pieces in my mind. 

In all classes of literature, woe to the 
reader who cannot read between the lines 
and weed out the liars. 


Dowagiac, Michh JAMES HEDDON. 


THE BUFFALO BELLOWING ARGUMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have read several 
letters in your valuable magazine in regard 
to buffalos bellowing, that have interested 
me. It is remarkable that different men can 
write such widely different views in regard 
to a matter of that kind, and it almost makes 
me think sometimes such letters are written 
by men who never had any personal exper- 
ience in such matters, but write of them 
from what they have read or heard. 

I have hunted buffalo in southwestern 
Kansas and the “territory” when that was 





the frontier and have seen hundreds and 
thousands of them. I have traveled among 
them for weeks and during that time was 
scarcely ever out of sight of them. I have 
seen them and been near them at all seasons 
of the year and I say most positively that 
they DO BELLOW in the manner described 
by J. H. Schultz in your July number. An- 
other description is quoted by Mr. W. T. 
Hornaday in your June number from the pen 
of George Catlin. 

My idea of the writer who says that buf- 
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falo do not bellow is that he has never seen 
or heard a real live wild buffalo, but must 
have made his observations, if he made 
any at all, from some old dilapidated speci- 
men in captivity that did not have enough 
strength left to bellow. 

Ballard, Wash. O. C. FRISBEE. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I notice the out- 
burst of Professor Hornaday in your June 
number. He has done just what I thought 
he would do—tried to hide behind a dead 
man’s book, which he calls immortal. Mr. 
George Catlin’s book may be immortal, but 
it does not contain the truth in the case of 
the buffalo. Profesor Hornaday is up against 
a@ proposition he cannot prove. Although he 
proposes to give the readers of Outdoor Life 
my measurement, when he gets through with 
the job he will have given his own caliber, 
which will be about a .22. 

In 1886 I published an article in the Amer- 
ican Field and in that article I stated that 
antelope shed their horns during the latter 
part of November and the first part of De- 
cember. This was another breech of eti- 
quette, because the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
and other such works declare they do not so 
shed them. Then the barnyard naturalists 
immediately got busy, and I was besieged by 
all the smart set in the country to wind up 
Mr. Morris Gibbs, a naturalist who learned 
his lessons in the forest and on the plains. 
He said I was correct, and referred the mat- 
ter to a park where conclusive evidence was 
established to satisfy the general army of 
sportsmen that the antelope did shed its 
horns. 

Buffalo do not bawl—they never did and 
never will—and I give you evidence which I 
consider unimpeachable to any man who has 


the power to think for himself: William T. 
Hamilton, Columbus, Montana, has had 
sixty-one years experience on the plains as 
Indian fighter, trapper, hunter and guide. He 
has killed thousands of buffalo but never 
heard one bawl. Hon, Paul McCormic of 
this city who has a herd of buffalo and who 
spent forty years on the plains, denies the 
assertion made by any man that they bellow 
and makes this proposition to Professor 
Hornaday: He will put a man with a herd 
for one year at a wage of $75.00 per month, 
if during that year any member of the herd 
bellows he will pay the man’s wages; if no 
bellowing is heard Professor Hornaday is to 
pay the bill. Forest Young, Park City, Mon- 
tana, with thirty-one years among the buf- 
falo, says they often grunt as a hog would, 
but never bellow. The above is my own ex- 
perience. I have killed them, roped them, 
and have seen a grizzly and buffalo bull fight 
to the death, but never heard one bellow. 
The following conversation was had with 
Running Rabbit, Crow agency, Montana: 
“Did you ever hear the buffalo bellow like 
the white man’s cattle?” ‘‘No; the buffalo 
is a mute animal and never bellows.” “How 
long have you hunted on the plains?” “I have 
hunted sixty-two snows.” 

Hon, Paul McCormic makes this state- 
ment: “A buffalo cow died, leaving a calf a 
few months old. I turned the calf in with a 
Jersey cow and the cow nourished the calf 
until weaning time. Then I separated them 
to wean the calf, which would stand at the 
gate where it could see the cow. It would 
grunt, but never bawled.” 

Regarding the bear article in which an 
error crept in in copying I will take up at 
some other time. 


Billings, Mont. W. A. ALLEN. 


A CHRISTMAS HUNT. 


¢ 


Big Chief Black Wolf usually had some 
of his clerks do his telephoning for him, 
and when I was informed that there was an 
“autograph” call from his magnificence him- 
self, I knew at once there was something 
more important than a few bales of cotton 
or a car of live stock hung up somewhere 
about to perish for attention. 

In response to my wandering “Hello” I 


am asked, “Had we better stay by the tame 
Christmas turkey and tame Christmas cele- 
bration, or fly to others that we know not 
of?” Half a dozen suggestions in as many 
minutes resulted in taking Greeley’s immor- 
tal advice to “go west, young man,” and two 
hours later we climbed abroad at the Sun- 
set depot fully equipped with all necessities 
for a day’s enjoyment of the woods—lunch, 
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canteen (for water), two blankets in which 
to finish the night after getting off the 
train, and a last wise thought in the way 
of half a pint extra lest something happen 
to the main supply. 

On disembarking at Arroya the man 
who looks after the interests of the South- 
ern Pacific declared he was glad to see us 
and emphasized his cordial handshake and 
welcome smile by turning over to us the 
keys of the waiting room and invited us to 
be at home. We could have our choice in 
the way of hotel accommodations between 
the waiting room, the water tank and the 
very large and roomy stock pens, though 
we did not learn of the other two until a 
week or so later when we saw them in day- 
light. 

Only four hours were left us in which to 
get a few cat naps before morning, and to 
make the best use of the time we at once 
spread the blankets on the floor, piling in 
without waiting to remove shoes, hats or 
coats. 

At 3:30 the chief brings 
to earth with several good shakes and 
insists on moving. He carried the only time 
piece, which he refused to show, thus mak- 
ing it useless to submit any questions. Cof- 
fee was boiled, blankets stuffed back under 
the seats in the “For Colored” waiting room, 
pipes lighted to show the way and we mov- 
ed out in the darkness southward. 

Half an hour through the brush and trees 
brought us to an elevation from where we 
could discern the slightest symptoms of day- 
light. This was to be a faultless Christmas 
day such as the far Southwest only can 
produce. No snow here, no bone piercing 
wind, no difference between this and a cool 
autumn morning. Just enough winter pre- 
cedes Christmas to remove all the disagree- 
able elements of a ramble, snakes, mosqui- 
toes and gnats, and to add coolness to the 
already delightfully arv atmosphere. 

We listened spellbound to the coyotes 
awaking and telling the others of the plains 
that they must arouse and take up the eter- 
nal vigilance, the price of life in the woods. 
One old fellow near us, and surely contempt- 
uously watching us, puts an extra staccato 
at the end of his greeting this morning, 
clearly informing all that there was “some- 
body monkeyin’ around.” 


No. 2 back 





Chief Clerk Black Wolf had been in the 
woods just recently, so recently his hunting 
trousers had not been repressed and were 
still bagging at the knees, making him ap- 
pear when standing, as always ready to 
jump. Fearing he might decide to jump on 
the rest of the party, he was allowed to elect 
himself general manager of the hunt with- 
out opposition. His first emphatic sugges- 
tion was to stop looking at the scenery, and 
work up-wind to the first buck. 

The first half an hour after daylight re- 
vealed a small prickly ash with the bark 
nibbled off but yesterday. If he had been 
there yesterday employed in such matter- 
of-fact business he was somewhere around 
to-day. A few hundred yards and there is a 
call for a rest and a pipe, when the chief 
reports fresh tracks with the grass “still 
arisin’.” 

The game was followed up-wind for two 
solid hours more, with the front end of the 
trail always just out of sight beyond the 
next thicket. Several minutes hard think- 
ing was allowed each of us in which to ar- 
rive at the cause of our failure to catch up— 
when suddenly we remembered that little 
staccato at the end of Mr. Coyote’s day- 
dawn announcement. Could he have noti- 
fied every living thing of all the facts in the 
case, the direction we were moving, the 
kinds of guns we carried, how many of us, 
and all? 

It was agreed to camp for awhile until 
the alarm had subsided, and give their “sixth 
sense” a chance to go to sleep and cease 
to make the deer feel that they were being 
followed. A few steps brought us to in- 
numerable tracks, ranging from very small 
to huge, indicating quite a family party of 
good orthodox deer. We had strayed right 
into the back yard of the family, and knew 
that we were liable to jump up the whole, 
or any part thereof from under most any 
little live oak thicket. 

At 10 a. m. our Virginia deer are taking 
their after-breakfast seista, and are scarcely 
to be seen among the small thickets and in- 
tervening alleyways, until they rise in the 
air like a puff of dust, right out from under 
you,—an unnerving performance for any one 
who does not go through it every day. The 
does are pretty safe, so are the bucks as 
for that matter, for by the time a fellow’s 
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hair gets down off its feet, and his eyes get 
down to focusable size again so as to see 
if it has horns, the target is usually small 
enough and far enough away to be pretty 
safe for the target. 

The big chief, declaring he could smell 
‘em, had followed his wonderful nose some 
two hundred yards to the left, when he be- 
gan to explode his Savage .30-30 for dear 
life. Of course everybody wants to be on 
hand to see what skill can do, to enjoy the 
celebration and to take part in the inquest. 
Within a few steps of the place of bombard- 
ment, while the bombarder was trying to 
explain that he had “killed him all right but 
that he would not wait to be skinned,” from 
just between us up shot a long gray streak, 
“all to once like,” with a furiously waving 
white bandana displayed from the caboose. 
Half a second was enough to get us bush- 
bound on him, then he sailed away. It was 
a mean trick to play on people, but we man- 
aged to get straightened out enough to get 
in two shots each before he disappeared 
over the next hill. Believe he was a doe, 
anyhow. 

Eight shots for the two of us and the 
targets still at large. The motion was put 
to go on away off somewhere, and locate 
more in a place where they could be hit, but 
the other half of the party being more wise 
in buckology insisted that they would not go 
far, and could be jumped again in ever so 
few hundreds of yards, It was arranged to 
establish temporary quarters and pick up 
the doubting Thomas on the way back. 

Peace reigned for ten minutes, perhaps, 
when the breezes brought evidences of 
more trouble. Bang, whrzzzeew! bang, 
whrzzzeew! and so on for six. Something 


was coming straight for headquarters right 
from the scene of action. Making myself 
as small as possible, arid waiting until they 
stopped beyond a small thicket, an inves- 
tigation began at once. They were there, 
but who would see the other first? A few 
moments silently stalking, noiseless, except 
for the pounding of a heart so loud that it 
surely must be heard by everything in the 
neighborhood, revealed “someone” looking 
through a window in the thicket. He seem- 
ed to be very much interested, and bent on 
getting a good look at that long, slim, stand- 
up invader with the smoke breath and fun- 
ny hide. He was half amused, and half 
scared, full of curiosity, but well aware that 
he could leave it far behind if it came to a 
race. Surely anyone ought to get him at 
shotgun range. With a declaration that 
there was no such thing as buck ague up 
went the trusty gun—and when the smoke 
cleared away a hasty look in all directions 
failed to diclose a vanishing form waving 
a happy, long, white adieu. Two minutes 
later I was standing over my first buck. He 
was not so large, but he was a buck, and 
my first. The big chief came up to ask what 
the yelling was about, and said it was all 
right to make small beginnings because they 
didn’t build Rome in a day. 

The celebration was great. It began by 
transferring some of the victim’s blood to 
the victor’s face. We had not seen even the 
skin of a last year’s coach whip, and were 
just on the edge of wrecking rats’ nests 
in search of a hibernating rattler as an ex- 
cuse, when it was unanimously agreed that 
a fellow’s first buck was just cause, and suf- 
ficient reason why. 


San Antonio, Tex. 7. 


WOODCHUCKS AS SWIMMERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The gentleman who 
thought that woodchucks can not swim was 
a way off. A small female swam a creek 
about thirty yards wide in a swift current 
with one of my fox traps attached to her 


front foot. I was lucky to find my trap two 
days later in some brush. It contained a 
right front leg, from the point down, so she 
was out a leg. 


Boulder, Colo. Cc. C. JACKSON. 























REVOLVERS AND REVOLVER SIGHTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It has always been 
a matter of regret to me that both the Colt 
and Smith & Wesson people had not given 
a little more attention to properly sighting 
their revolvers, and that one of these firms 
had not been a little more attentive to the 
fit and finish of the component parts that, 
when assembled, produce an otherwise al- 
most perfect weapon; but in failing to at- 
tend to these seemingly trivial, though really 
very important matters, a revolver is pro- 
duced that can hardly be rendered above 
criticism. These revolvers I now have in 
mind are far more simple in construction 
and contain many less parts than some of 
the revolvers turned out by other firms; the 
parts are also very strong, and will stand 
a nearly unlimited amount of hard service, 
but it is seldom that one can find one of 
these guns that works as smoothly as it 
should—not nearly as smoothly as the pro- 
duct of the competing firm—and all this can 
be attributed to the manner in which the 
several parts that contribute to the complete 
gun are finished—many of these parts often 
being rough im the extreme. But this can- 
not be said of the product of the rival con- 
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Cut. No. i1—Factory sight, 

usually placed on standard re- 

volvers. Light concentrates 

on this sight anywhere from 

bottom to top, but seldom at 

top. 

cern who, although making a more compli- 
cated weapon, and one that I believe could 
be improved in outline, offer a weapon in 
which the minutest part is finished with the 
greatest care, and the result is an arm is 





available that, so far as fit and finish is con- 
cerned cannot be criticised. Then again, 
this arm can be shot a great number of times 
without becoming “smoked up,” while the 
other (at least many of them in which there 
may be an open space between cylinder and 
barrel) will be covered with powder smoke 
after a few shots. In the revolvers manu- 
factured by one of these firms, the greatest 
care is taken in the locking of the cylinder 
and the absolutely perfect alignment of cyl- 
inder and barrel, positively preventing the 
possibility of ‘“‘shaved” bullets, while m 
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Cut No. 2.—Factory sight re- 
modeled. Light always con- 
centrates at very tip of sight, 
which is rounded slightly at 
this point. 
some of the revolvers made by the other 
company—especially is this true of many of 
their double-action guns—little attention 
seems to be given to securing this desirable 
and in every way very important object. 
But what I had mtended writing of in 
particular was revolver sights—how they are 
made, how I believe they should be made, 
and how to change those as now made for 
the better. I should like to ask of those 
who have owned many revolvers of either of 
the two makes mentioned how many they 
found to be accurately sighted when they 
were purchased? I think I would be safe in 
stating that most of those of one of the 
makes being considered were probably prop- 
erly sighted, and that about nine out of ten 
of the other make were not. It seems to me 
that manufacturers make one of the greatest 
mistakes here, for many who purchase a re- 
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volver that is not properly sighted not only 
condemn that revolver, but all revolvers m 
general. These men that I now refer to, 
knowing little or nothing regarding the al- 
tering of the sights so as to bring the bul- 
lets into the bullseye, become discouraged at 
their lack of success, and these often regard 
the revolver as unsuited for any purpose, 
whereas, when properly sighted and in com- 
petent hands, it may be considered one of 
the best arms ard adapted for more pur- 
poses under different conditions than any 
other arm made. 

I think that when I state that manufac- 
turers of revolvers still have something to 
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Cut No. 3.—A properly shaped 
front sight that should be 
placed on all revolvers by fac- 
ag * Base slotted and brazed 
to barrel and sight blade pin- 
ned to base. Easily removed 
and different style substituted 
when desired. 


learn regarding sights for their arms that 
there is little danger of contradiction by 
anyone. The greatest improvement that 
they could make in the way of a front sight 
would be to furnish all of their arms with 
a base blazed to the barrel and slotted for 
sight. They could then equip the revolver 
with any kind of a front signt they pleased, 
and if it shouldn’t suit the purchaser he 
could substitute another—preferably Sheard’s 
with a medium-sized gold, copper, and plati- 
num bead. But here is a very important 
matter that siruldn’t be overlooked—though 
at present it doesn’t seem to be considered 
so—at least by one of the makers mentioned 
—and that is this: Especial attention 
should be given to the manner in which the 
barrel is turned into the frame, for if it is 
turned too far or not far enough, the arm 
will be bound to shoot either to right or 
left of bullseye. Almost al! of the revolvers 
that I have owned, as well as many others 
that I have sighted, have been defective in 
this respect. Most of the barrels were not 
turned in as far as they should have been, 
and as a consequence these arms would 
shoot to the left, and as about three-fourths 
of them were sent out this way it seems as 
though one might state with absolute cer- 


tainty that few if any of these arms are 
ever sighted at the factory. Of course this 
statement might not apply to the target re- 
volvers or those with the ribbed barrels, 
for of all that I have owned of these, none 
ever showed any lateral deviation in shoot- 
ing. 

I believe that in the two makes of revol- 
vers mentioned can be found many desirable 
features, and that the manufacturers are de- 
serving of the most grateful acknowledge- 
ment in the way of appreciation from users 
of these well known and never surpassed 
weapons, but that it is also true that any of 
these revolvers that are sent out improperly 
sighted are of little use to the man who does 
not thoroughly understand sighting them. 
Imagine, if you can, a friend handing you a 
revolver for a few trial shots—a gun that 
perhaps he has carried for years—with the 
remark: “You'll have to hold ten inches low 
and about four inches to the left; it doesn’t 
shoot exactly right and I never knew just 
how to change the sights to make it any bet- 
ter,” and you -vere only shooting at twenty 
yards! Or perhaps the revolver shoots too 
low—and many of them seem to shoot any- 
where but into the bullseye, or, possibly the 
bullets may be placed the right herght and 
all be closely grouped (I am not claiming 


Cut No. 4.—A rear sight made 

on correct lines and fitted to 

8S. & W. military. Note that 

sight slants under on back, 

while dotted lines show how 

top of sight is brought to 

sharp edge and SLANTS 

FORWARD — both features 

tending to prevent blur and 

glimmer. 

that any of these revolvers are not accurate; 
I merely state that many of them are not 
accurately sighted), yet they are thrown sev- 
eral inches to one side of the target. In 
any case these revolvers could be considered 
of little value to anyone until the sights 
were remodelei and properly adjusted, and 
in some revolvers this is not as easy of ac- 


complishmer' for the average man as might 
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be supposed. As I said before, the front 
sight should be pinned to the barrel, and no 
revolver sent out that would place the shots 
to either side of target. It might be found 
difficult to furnish a front sight of the 
proper height to suit all shooters, as I hap- 
pen to know that all do not hold alike when 
aiming, and that in shooting the same re- 
volver one man might place his shots prop- 
erly, showing that the revolver was sighted 
correctly for him, while the other, who 


Cut No. 5.—Officer’s model 
Colt. This sight slants under 
at back, which is right, but 
top should slant forward, as 
indicated by dotted lines. This 
would prevent blur, whereas, 
as now made, top slants back- 
ward as shown by arrow. All 
light is thus reflected directly 
into shooter’s eyes. Sight 
should also be made of spring 
steel instead of soft steel; the 
finish would last much longer. 


might draw a much coarser or finer bead 
would place his shots much above or below 
the target as the case might be. But if the 
front sight was removable this man, how- 
ever inexperienced, should find little diffi- 
culty in explaining his troubles to Sheard, 
Lyman or Marble, and for a small sum re- 
ceive a sight of proper height, and attach, 
thereby having a sight equipment as perfect 
as though fitted at the factory. But the av- 
erage factory front sight is brazed to the 
barrel, and one having one of these arms 
will have to choose between two things— 
either use it as he finds it, or remodel it. 
Most of them are not properly shaped, and 
being crescent in form the light seldom cen- 
ters at the top of sight, which by the way, is 
the only part the marksman cares to see 
while aiming. Whereas, if properly shaped, 
the light would always concentrate at the 
very tip of sight, and as long as any part of 
the sight would be seen this part would 
show up distinct and clear. : 

I submit some 


sketches which, while 


rather crude will, if reproduced exactly as 
made, explain my meaning quite clearly. 
Cut No. 1 shows the factory front sight. Cut 
No. 2 shows the same sight remodeled, and 
while rt is not the neatest appearing sight 
that could be made, it is about the best that 
can be made from the limited amount of 
material one has to work on. Cut No. 3 rep- 
resents what I believe would prove the best 
shaped front sight that would ever be likely 
to be produced. The base is brazed to bar- 
rel and slotted to receive front sight, which 
1s patterned slightly after the Rocky Moun- 
tain rifle sight, but is an improvement in 
being better shaped at back end. This sight 
is pinned to the slotted base, and this as 
well as No. 2 is rounded slightly at tip or 
highest point, and being carefully finished, 
light never fails to center on the very top, 
making them the very best form of front 
sights. If the revolver shoots to one side 
the barrel will have to be turned slightly 
either to right or left, as may be necessary 
to bring the bullets into the desired spot. 
If it shoots low it is an easy matter to cut 
the front sight down to the proper height 
and shape to suit the ideas of the owner, 
but if the revolver should shoot high—and 
many of them will place the bullets sev- 
eral inches above the bullseye at twenty 
yards—the difficulty is not so easily over- 
come. If one were near a gunsmith, it would 
be an easy matter to have the front sight 
removed and a higher one brazed on, but if 
one has to depend on himself there is but 
one way out, and that is to draw the sight 
out to the proper height, and the following 
method will be found satisfactory if the 
work is as carefully done as it should be. 
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Cut. No. 6.—Shows a_ target 
sight as made and as should 
be made. This sight is per- 
pendicular, whereas it should 
slant backwards. Top is 
rounded, but should slant for- 
ward as shown by dotted 
lines. This would tend to pre- 
vent blur. 


These front sights are nearly always very 
soft and are usually of such thickness as to 
permit being drawn out to proper height. A 
piece of steel three or four inches long, one- 
fourth inch thick, and three-fourths of an 
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inch wide, a light hammer and an anvil, or 
something similar, and some one to help, 
and the work is soon done. Have your 
friend hold the revolver with side of the 
sight pressed firmly and flat on anvil, place 
end of steel on side of sight close up to bar- 
rel, and by hammering lightly and carefully 
the sight can be gradually hammered out to 
the right height, and if the work is carefully 
done very few marks will be left on the 
sight, and these are easily removed with a 
fine file, after which fine emery cloth, and 
lastly polishing with buckskin will leave 
the sight m a condition equal to factory 
work. 

Just one more word about the front sight. 
Care should be taken in finishing that the 
sight may stand perfectly plumb and have a 
true taper from bottom to top—the top 
should be about the thickness of a dime to 
suit the average shooter. As I have at- 
tempted to show the average factory front 
sight is not above criticism, and the same 
can be said of the most of the rear sights 
that are usually found on revolvers—the 
nearest approach to a perfect rear sight, I 
think, being found on the single-action Colt, 
but this would be far better, it would seem, 
if made with a “‘U” instead of the “V” notch. 
Where one can get one of these revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your magazine has 
been a welcome addition to the troop library 
here, and I have read with great interest 
the various discussions about the different 
forms and makes of six-shooters—their dif- 
ferent forms of grip, caliber, and their rela- 
tive stopping powers. Occupying in a mea- 
sure the position of the man whose sen- 
tence is being discussed, I would like to 
say a few words to your-_readers on the sub- 
ject. , 

The present agitation to secure the manu- 
facture of a new model single-action six- 
shooter which shall combine the good quali- 
ties of both the old single-action and the 
new double-action models has to my mind 
been commented upon chiefly by persons 
whose interest in the six-shooter is centered 
in the gun as a target weapon. While tar- 
get shooting is undoubtedly one of the fin- 
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with a very shallow “V” and the case-hard- 
ened frame is not top hard, the “V” can be 
easily changed to a ‘“‘U’’—this is done with 
a small fine-cut needle file, the handle being 
placed in the groove on top of frame and 
small end in the “‘V,” the file being moved 
carefully back and forth until the “V” has 
been cut out and a coarse “U”’ has taken its 
place, then very fine emery cloth can be 
used to remove all “feather” edges. In cut- 
ting the notch in any sight, file should be 
used as above, that the part of notch near- 
est the eye may be the smallest, for this is 
necessary to prevent blur. 

As I have before written of the shape of 
the modern double-action revolver where 
rear sight is cut into the receiver, which ab- 
solutely precludes the possibility of a sight 
that will not blur, glimmer or glisten, 1 will 
draw this probably unnecessarily long arti- 
cle to aclose. But first would say that those 
who may never have had occasion to use the 
revolver in varying lights, such as in the 
dazzling sunlight one moment, and in a 
shady place another, the importance of a set 
of sights that are finished up so as to obvi- 
ate blur as much as possible will not seem to 
be of such great importance, but to the man 
who “has been there” their value is sure to 
be appreciated. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


OF REVOLVERS. 


est forms of recreation extant, still, primar- 
ily, the six-shooter was invented to fill a 
long-felt want for a handy and efficient wea- 
pon of offense and defense. When Colonel 
Colt invented the gun which bears his name 
it was considered the height of perfection 
as a belt weapon, and the Colt six-shooter is 
still synonymous with everything that is 
desirable as a fighting man’s weapon. The 
“fighting man” referred to is not the “bad 
man” of western lore, but the soldier, and 
other men whose business it is to uphold the 
established law and order by whatever 
means necessary and who frequently have 
to call to aid those instruments of last re- 
sort—the rifle and six-shooter. 


The old single-action gun was undoubt- 
edly a fine weapon and in its day the best 
to be obtained, but to advance any claims 
of its superiority over the later perfected 
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double-action strikes me as about on par 
with the same argument in favor of the old 
squirrel rifies which won battles during the 
Revolutionary War, versus the new Army 
Springfield Model 1903. 

It is undoubtedly a fine thing to know 
that the weight sagging at your hip is caused 
by identically the same kind of a weapon 
as was used by such famous gun-fighters and 
hunters as “Wild Bill,” Colonel Cody, “Bat” 
Masterson, and others, and such defenders of 
law and order as Pat Garrett and Bob 
Wright, to say nothing of the splendid ser- 
vice those guns rendered our soldiers in the 
West. And, no doubt, old hunters and oth- 
ers who have for vears used a single-action, 
are partial to it, for “auld lang syne,” and 
by years of practice can draw and shoot in 
@& manner to surprise the novice who has 
in mind his own efforts with a double-action 
gun and a loose holster which invariably in- 
sisted upon sliding up under his arm be 
fore it would relinquish its hold in the cyl- 
inder of the gun he was attempting to draw. 

Still it is a mighty poor satisfaction to 
the soldier on duty in the Philippines who 
knows that his “brown brother” is looking 
for a chance to cut him down and who real- 
izes that in case of a rush nothing but light- 
ning rapidity will permit him to draw and 
cock his gun before the bolo or campilan 
is sent home; and great indeed is his peace 
of mind who is lucky enough to be armed 
with the Colt’s New Service, and who 
knows that with one movement he can draw 
and shoot a bullet that will stop the fiercest 
juramentado that ever ran. 

I think that no more striking testimonial 
as to the relative merits of the single and 
double action gun can be advanced than the 
action of the men who are serving in the 
southern islands. After it had been demon- 
strated beyond a doubt in encounters be- 
tween native bolomen and our soldiers that 
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to arm men in the field with the regulation 
Colt .38 was simply to invite their murder, 
the general in command secured permission 
to reissue the old Colt .45, discarded in 1891, 
as the only weapon available with sufficient 
stopping power to affect a savage, drunk 
with the rage of battle. 


Immediately the question of securing am- 
munition was solved, every officer, packer, 
civilian and soldier on duty there who could 
by hook or crook secure a double action, did 
so, and invariably the gun secured was a 
“Colt’s New Service.” 


So highly indeed are they prized that l 
have been offered the sum of $40 for my New 
Service, brought from the states, which, by 
the way, is at present beyond price. 


As to the grip I believe it to be a per- 
sonal matter with every man and as variable 


as the form and size of different men’s 
hands. 


I have made various experiments at snap 
shooting, such as whirling and shooting at 
the regulation rapid fire target, shooting 
from a dropping and raising gun and shoot- 
ing to the right and left mounted, and have 
found the grip of the New Service to be all 
that could be wished for, and the lateral de- 
viation to be no more pronounced than the 
same with the old single action. 


As a target gun I have never seen it 
equaled by any gun with simple factory 
sights. 

I have represented my troop at division 
competition and there made the team score, 
but I have never made a score with the .38 
regulation Colt which I could not better with 
the New Service. I consider it to be the 
ideal gun for any use where a real full grown 
six-shooter is wanted. 

SOLDIER, 
Troop B, 8th U. 8S. Cavalry. 
Ft. Wm. McKinley, Rizal, P. I. 


THE GRAND WESTERN HANDICAP AT DENVER. 


Big preparations are being made for the 
annual Grand Western Handicap shoot at 
Denver, August 20, 21, 22. There will pe 
$3,000 cash in added money and many other 
inducements to tempt a large attendance. 
The Squires money-back system will pre- 





vail, it being the only system ever intro- 
duced into the shooting game that posi- 
tively prohibits the expert from robbing the 
beginner, equalizing all classes of contest- 
ants. Under it every contestant has an op- 
portunity to compete for the prizes with a 

















guarantee that it will not cost him more 
than the price of targets should he lose in 
every event. With this principal prevailing 
every amateur trap-shooting sportsman in 
the Western states should make his appear- 
ance on the firing line at Denver, thereby 
proving his loyalty in recognition of the lib- 
erality and enterprise of the Denver sports- 
men under the leadership of A. E. McKen- 
zie. 

The attendance at this shoot last year 
was close to the 350 mark. It is expected 
that it will exceed that number this year. 


The executive committee of the National 
Rifle Association of America, at a meeting 
held on April 16th in New York City, adopted 
the plans proposed by General James A. 
Drain, president of the association, for 
schoolboy rifle shooting. 

The introduction of rifle shooting in the 
universities, colleges, academies and schools 
of our country has been advocated by the 
leading minds of all times. Not only has it 
been held to be necessary as a preparation 
for and preventive of war, but it has been 
recognized that rifle shooting is of itself a 
clean and manly sport, one which quickens 
the eye, trains the brain, and strengthens the 
character and the body. 

Boys and young men taught to shoot 
the rifle as a means of making them fit to 
serve their country in time of need, are not 
on that account more inclined to warlike 
strife. Indeed, the more intimate knowl- 
edge of war and its horrors, thus unavoid- 
ably obtained, gives them a greater dispos- 
ition to seek to shield their country from 
war, and to maintain peace. 

The National Rifle Association will at 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Let ‘‘Coyote” (his 
article appeared in the June number) try 
what is known to the engine builders’ trade, 
as genuine babbitt metal. It is an alloy of 
four pounds copper, eight pounds antimony, 
eighty-eight pounds tin (he had better buy 
it), and 1s used on heavy journals, where se- 
vere duty is demanded. It is naturally a 
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RIFLE SHOOTING AMONG THE BOYS. 


REGARDING A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE METAL PATCH. 





It must not be overlooked that profession- 
als are prohibited from competing for any 
of the cash prizes in any of the events, 
thereby establishing this tournament 
strictly for amateurs in every particular. 
Reduced railroad rates prevail from 
everywhere. We have the finest shooting 
ground in the world, located on the beach 
of Berkeley lake, there being absolutely 
nothing to interfere with the flight of tar- 
gets or hide them from view. For further 
information regarding this big event, write 
to A. E. McKenzie, Denver, Colorado. 


once put into operation these plans, under 
which an opportunity will be given to organ- 
ize rifle clubs in all the institutions of learn- 
ing throughout the country. These clubs 
will be divided into two classes, one to con- 
sist of clubs composed of students in uni- 
versities, colleges and institutions of learn- 
ing conferring degrees, the other of students 
in public schools, academies, preparatory and 
private schools. It is proposed to have these 
clubs practice both indoors and outdoors, 
and a code has been adopted for qualifica- 
tions under both conditions. Indoor work 
will be carried on with the .22 caliber rifle 
or with reduced charges, and the sub-target 
rifle machine; outdoor work with the mili- 
tary rifle. Medals will be given for quali- 
fications on both indoor and outdoor ranges, 
and the clubs will receive prizes for compe- 
titions among their members. Each club will 
consist of at least twenty members. Appli- 
cations from these clubs for affiliation with 
the National Rifle Association, when ap- 
proved by the proper college or school au- 
thorities, will be made to the secretary, Lieu- 


tenant Albert S. Jones, 299 Broadway, New 
York City. 





greasy metal, hard and tough. The Pall 
Reves Smelting Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the St. Louis Smelting Company 
make it, as well as sixty other varieties; 
but the genuine is what he wants. He should 
have his mold hot when pouring to insure 
a perfect bullet, or have a gunmaker make 
him a swage, such as we used with the old 
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twenty-four target rifle and five inches of 
black powder. 

The swage is nothing more than a piece 
of steel, with a hole bored through it, with 
a shoulder, the body 1-000 inch larger than 
the bottom of the rifle grooves, a steel set 
to form the backs of the bullets, and a steel 
piece to form the port, and drive it put. 

(Here let me say, in the nature of things, 
“Coyote” should not expect to find all rifles 


over the country bored and rifled the same. 
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digs out the bullet he will find fine, well-de- 
fined land marks on the back end of bullet. 
Now, what that little 1-1000 of an inch means, 
in a .30 caliber steel hole, and a steel plug 
1-1000 small, it would look as though you 
could put your knife blade alongside of it, 
while a steel plug 1-1000 of an inch large 
could not be pushed through; 2-1000 of an 
inch large, in a steel shaft four inches in 
diameter, means twenty-five ton pressfit in 
a steel hub. 

The genuine metal will not cut the bar- 
rel, and should not foul it beyond cleaning 
witu coal oil. I could mail him a small 
piece of metal if I knew his “burrow.” We 
found that a cast bullet was not even enough 
for target work, and we resorted to the 
swage to solidify it, with success. Some bul- 
lets would drive up 1-16 of an inch, others to 


COMMENTS ON 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
find a clipping and an illustration of a new 
rifle sight taken from the Scientific Amer- 
ican, which will no doubt be of interest to 
your readers. I have never seen anything 
similar to it. It seems to be a cross between 
the regular open sight and the peep sight. 
Anyone can readily understand the principle 
of this sight by looking at the illustration. 
This may be the all around sight that so 
many are looking for, but in my opinion this 
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One or two more passes of the rifling tool 
will make the difference if the bore is abso- 
lutely correct.) 

Crowding through the lands will make 
the bullet tighten on body, and he wants to 
be sure of that 1-1000 of an inch larger or he 
will have a misfit. If he uses the Kephart 
cleaning shoulder, and straight body, as 
metal-patched bullets are made, with the 
Linkletter wads, he should find a nice round 
hole in his target at 1,000 yards; and if he 
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3-32 of an inch in length, in extracting the 
air. 

All parts of this tool should be made of a 
good quality of tool steel, and if used very 
much, tempered to overcome wear. They 
should be lightly oiled inside when used, 
to retain sizes and remove bullets easily. 
Any shop man can readily see how dies of 
this form might be applied to automatic ma- 
chines to produce by millions. 

Friction only should be used to secure 
bullet in shell, and if landing tools are made 
properly they would set up the edge of shell 
sufficiently tight to stand any rough usage 
and save that nice little 2-1000 to 5-1000 of 
an inch bur, shaving off bullet from groove 
to back end. H. G. ROBINSON. 

Sandusky, O. 


A NEW SIGHT. 


sight is placed entirely too far from the eye. 
If it were mounted on the receiver of the 
gun and placed as near the eye as possible 
it might have some merit, but mounted in 
the regular barrel slot as far from the eye 
as the old style open sight, I think it will be 
a farlure. 

I have used a large variety of open sights, 
both factory and handmade, good, bad and 
indifferent, but consider the Lyman the peer 
of them all. It is not possible to make an 
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open sight that will equal a Lyman sight 
under any conditions. If your gun fits you 
properly you do not have to pay any atten- 
tion to your rear sight when using Lyman 
sights. When shooting in a poor light you 
can do accurate work with a Lyman sight 
when you cannot see to use open sights at 
all. When using the same sized bead for 
shooting late in the evening, a large-sized 
ivory-tipped bead is the best, but for all 
around work a medium sized bead is prefer- 
able, either of gold or ivory. Beginners 
should never select a bead for hunting that 
is too small to be readily and quickly seen 
under all conditions. 

The article of Mr. Charles Stanbra in the 
June number covers the sight question thor- 
oughly, and beginners will do well to read 
and thoroughly digest it. The Gun and Am- 
munition department of Outdoor Life has 
contained some high-class articles in the 
last three numbers, and the magazine as a 
whole is in my opinion the best sportsman’s 
magazine published. 

Sacramento, Cal. J. C. ANDERSON. 


A New Rifle Sight. 

A “bead and aperture” sighting system 
for firearms that possesses all the advan- 
tages of the old ‘“‘peep and globe” sights 
without having any of their bad features 
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an aim that is quite as accurate as that ob- 
tained with the “Buckhorn” or similar type 
of open sporting sight, and in a much 
shorter time. The following is an explan- 
ation of the drawing: Figure 1 is an ele- 
vation of the improvement as applied to the 
barrel of a gun. Figure 2 is an enlarged 
rear elevation of the front sight. Figure 3 
is an enlarged rear elevation of the rear 
sight, the spring plate being shown in sec- 
tion. The front sight A and the rear sight 
B are mounted in the usual manner on the 
barrel of the rifle or other firearm on which 
the sights are used. The front sight is held 
in a ring having a dovetailed base fitting a 
correspondingly shaped groove on the barrel, 
in the usual manner for fitting sights. 
Within the ring is fitted a tubular support 
carrying cross strips, of which one is pro- 
vided at its center with a slot for receiving 
a portion of the other strip, the latter having 
at the intersection of the two strips a bead 
of aluminum or some similar metal. The 
outer ends of the strips are fitted into slots 
in the tubular support, so that the latter car- 
ries the cross strips, one of which centrally 
supports the bead. The strips are arranged 
at right angles one to the other, and are 
preferably placed at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to the vertical. 

The rear sight is mounted on a ring held 


— 
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has been invented by Mr. Crarles G. Thunen, 


of Oroville, Calif. Both front and rear sights 
are cased in a circular cover, so that all dan- 
ger of injury to the “bead” or to the “peep” 
is done away with. The objection that an 
aperature sight is a hindrance to quick 
shooting is removed by an ingenious bit of 
construction that enables one to see not only 
the mark, but also its surroundings, giving 


on the shell spring-plate and has the usual 
notched plate for adjusting the elevation. 
Within the ring is fitted a tubular support 
carrying cross strips centrally supporting a 
sight-tube, the axis of which coincides with 
the axis of its tubular support, and with the 
axis of the head of the front sight. These 
cross strips are also arranged at right angles, 
one to the other, and are also preferably 
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placed at an angle of forty-five degrees to 
the vertical. This arrangement gives a set 
of sights which allows of simple and dur- 
able construction, and is arranged to stand 
rough usage. It also permits an exceedingly 
accurate aim to be taken without the danger 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have received 
over 300 letters in the last three years ask- 
ing for information in regard to rebuilding 
or reforming rifies so they could handle my 
special high-power loading, in which, of 
course, I use a soft cast bullet (one part tin 
to sixteen of lead), as well as all the par- 
ticulars about preparing the ammunition. 
And about one in ten inquired about the 
cause of metallic fouling, and if there was 
any way to prevent it. In replying to such 
inquiries I informed them that the cause was 
the use of the idiotic “hard-shell bullet,” 
and that the only sure way to prevent it was 
(and still is) to never use such a vile “‘con- 
traption,” for there isn’t and never was any 
reasonable, logical excuse for using such a 
bullet. But the pernicious practice of using 
such bullets has been indulged in for so 
long that it is a difficult matter to convince 
very many of the riflemen that it is only 
necessary to have the rifle properly con- 
structed and its ammunition rightly loaded 
with a bullet of proper diameter and form 
to be able to develop as high speed as 2,300 
feet a second without the bullet “jumping 
the rifling’ or being fused either on its side 
or base. The only cause of fusion on the 
side is from blazing, white-hot powder gas 
rushing past the bullet; but if the bullet is 
as large as it should be such cannot occur. 
If the base is protected by, first, a thin card- 
board wad on the powder and a thin felt wad 
on top (wads to be about .05 of an inch 
larger than inside caliper of shell), such will 
completely prevent fusion of the base. My 
.40-90 loading of 7 grains black powder in 
the bottom of the shell and 63 grains of L. 
& R. W. A. .30 caliber military powder on 
top is proof-positive, for many times I have 
picked up the felt wad after firing and it 
was not even singed, the bullet being nearly 
.002 of an inch larger than the finished bore 
of the rifle. There is a sharp edge or flange 
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HOW TO PREVENT METALLIC FOULING 





of blurring, owing to the settling of rain or 
mist in the aperture. Since the metal parts 
making the actual sighting system are ex- 
tremely thin, there is no danger of the usual 
blurring, which is so annoying with sights 
of heavier construction. 








IN HIGH-POWER RIFLES. 





on a bullet that has been fired from the 
rifle, which indicates two things—first, that 
there fs no fusion, and also that the felt wad 
at least remains against the base of the bul- 
let until it is well out of or away from the 
blast or rush of the powder gas after it has 
left the muzzle of the rifle. And that same 
kind of sharp flange is on the base of the 
bullets that are fired from my loading in the 
.45-90 Winchester shell which I use in a 
Winchester S. S. rifie. To make sure of what 
would occur if the wads were not used I 
have fired several loads from each rifle with- 
out the wads, and the base of the bullets 
were slightly fused of the .45 loading, and 
the flange blown off, which I think occurs 
after the bullet leaves the rifle. ° But with 
such powerful loading as the .40-90 has, the 
base is badly fused and the bullet reduced 
to a half-round or convex base, whereas 
when the wads were used it was concave; 
and from six shots there was quite a show 
of leading in the rifle, but there was none 
when wads were used. There was slight 
leading in the .45, but no more than often 
occurs from the use of black powder load- 
ing; but when using loads in the .45 with 
loading that had the wads in, there was no 
leading. So I have demonstrated that with 
the proper use of wads of the right size, 
they completely protect the base of the bul- 
let from fusing. If the bullet is not “cut to 
a wash board,” so one-half of its face is re- 
moved by a superabundance of lubricating 
grooves, a bullet of one part tin to sixteen 
of lead can be used at middling high speed, 
even though it is not a cylindrical paper- 
patched one; and I am in no way sure but 
that I can use a two-grooved bullet in my 
.40-90 with the 63 grains smokeless and 7 
grains of black powder, for I am now using 
a three-groove bullet in the .45 with its 48 
grains W. A. smokeless and 7 grains black 
powder, although at first I used a one-grain 
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bullet in the .45. But the three-groove bul- 
let produces less recoil on account of there 
being less friction, and still they follow the 
rifling all right. So there is no reason why 
such a bullet should not be used in such 
loading. The finished bore of the .45 is 


459, and the bullet is .461, but I having 
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The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America, at a 
meeting held at the offices of the asoscia- 
tion, 299 Broadway, New York, decided the 
manner of the tests for places on the rifle 
team, which will represent the United States 
fin the international contest for the “Palma 
Trophy,” which will be held at the Rock- 
cliffe Range, Ottawa, Canada, on September 
7th. 

A preliminary contest will be held at the 
new Ohio range at Port Clinton on Augus* 
16th and 17th. Those desiring to enter this 
contest will furnish a statement from the 
adjutant general of his state, or any compe- 
tent authority, that he has, during the pres- 
ent year, attained a record in practice, or 
competition, of ninety-five per cent. at 800 
yards, ninety per cent. at 900 yards, and 
eighty-five per cent. at 1,000 yards, in 2 
string of consecutive shots. In adition to 
the scores made in the above two days’ 
contest, there will be added those scores 
made in the ‘““‘Wimbledon Cup Match,” the 
“Leech Cup Match,” and the “President’s 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw in your July 
number a query by Mr. George Hamilton of 
Milwaukee, Wis., about the old Kentucky 
rifle, and it moved me to write you, as I was 
born and raised in Kentucky, and have lived 
most of my life heré The ball used in 
these rifles was not spoken of by caliber, but 
as running so many to the pound. Favorite 
calibers ranged from about 200 round balls 
to the pound in a .28 or .30 caliber to about 
sixty to the pound in a .40 caliber. I have 
seen a few of these old rifles as large as forty 
balls to the pound, which was considered a 
very heavy charge. The owners of the wea- 
pons were the Linkletters of that day and 
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throated the rifle (as all rifles should be), 
there is no shearing the sides of the bullet. 
But with its 450 grains weight and its sawed- 
off nose .375 flat, it is like a hundred-ton 
mogul locomotive bucking a snowdrift with 
a rotary snowplow. 


Hoquiam, Wash. W. A. LINKLETTER. 


INTERNATIONAL RIFLE CONTEST. 


Match,” all matches of the National Rifle 
Association which will be shot on the Ohio 
range, during the week beginning August 
19th. From the aggregate of all those 
scores the team will be selected. Nine on 
the basis of high aggregate, and three se- 
lected by the executive committee, making 
twelve in all, four of whom will be alter- 
nates. The eight men who will shoot in the 
match will be selected by the team captain, 
after preliminary practice in Canada. The 
team, after being selected on the evening of 
August 24th, will be assembled and trained 
on the Ohio range the week of August 26th 
to 3lst, and will be taken to the Canada 
range in time to allow of four days’ prelim- 
inary practice there. 

The necessary funds to defray the ex- 
penses of the team will be raised by public 
subscription, which are and will be received 
at the association’s office and by the team 
captain. In the preliminary trials the con- 
testants will use their own rifles, but new 
rifles will be supplied the team by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association to be used in the 
match. 


OLD KENTUCKY RIFLE. 


time. A tip of horn was tied to the powder 
horn to measure the powder charge, and 
this tip was gauged to hold just enough 
powder to cover the round ball when ball 
was laid on some flat surface. 

The Civil War brought the minie ball 
to Kentucky, and after that you would oc- 
casionally see a mold with two chambers, 
one for conical balls, the other for round. 
These old rifles all had long, heavy barrels, 
set trigger, and generally cheekpiece, with 
hickory ramrod. They were very accurate 
up to 200 yards, but few were accurate much 
farther. 

Most neighborhoods boasted a gunsmitb 
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who made rifles to order. Some of these 
makers became widely known for the accur- 
acy of their pieces. Many of these rifles 
had full stocks, and, where the owner could 
afford, were frequently inlaid with silver. 
The rear sight was the ordinary notch va- 
riety, the front sight being generally silver 
or bone. I saw quite a collection of these 
old rifles a couple of years ago, ranging in 
weight from nine to thirteen and a half 
pounds, with barrels thirty-four to 
forty inches in length, but none had been 
used in many years; the modern repeater 
having put them out of business long agp. 
Falmouth, Ky. W. P. HILL. 


from 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
July number a letter from George Hamilton 
asking for information in regard to the “Oid 
Kentucky Rifle.” According to my observa- 
tions the Kentucky rifle was simply the old 
fashioned rifle with a the entire 
length of the barrel, with a moderate twist 
to the grooves and a long barrel. 
was no uniform 


stock 


There 


caliber, but the size was 
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usually given by the number of bullets that 
a pound of lead would make. 

As far as I know, up to about the time of 
the Rebellion, all bullets were round, and 
after that some began to use conical bul- 
lets. In ’82 I went into the Cumberland 
Mountains in Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
at that time the old long-barreled mtizzle 
loaders were about the only rifles used 
there. I remember with what curiosity 
those mountain men looked at a Winchester 
that I had. As to the amount of powder 
used, I don’t suppose that one in a thousand 
knew how many grains he used. He would 
vary his load according to his game, and 
poured out the powder in the hollow of his 
hand as a rule, and then poured it int> the 
muzzle of the rifle. 

Those rifles were very accurate up to 
about a hundred yards, but beyond that the 
drop was great. The penetration was slight, 
and our modern smokeless rifles of today 
are just as much ahead of them as they 
were ahead of a bow and arrow. 

Ballard, Wash. O. C. FRISBEE. 


BULLETS FOR THE 8-M.M. MAUSER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to Mr. W. 
E. Sullivan in your July number will say 
that I have used an 8-m.m. Mauser rifie for 
some three years with lead bullets with ex- 
cellent bullets as fol- 
lows: I make a coil of copper wire (rather 
fine and very soft) about inch 
long and §8-m.m. full in then 
turn the free ends in for a fastening. I 
place coil in one of the ideal molds (reamed 
free from grooves) and pour in pure lead or 
an alloy of one to twenty. 


results. I make the 


one-fourth 
diameter, 


Before seating 


this bullet I slip a wad of asbestos full 8- 
m.m. in diameter and one-eighth to three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick into the throat 
of the shell, seat the bullet and crimp 
slightly just in front of the wire patch. 

This bullet will mushroom and I use a 
full charge of powder. In charges I followed 
“The Ideal Hand Book.” I never had lead 
but once and that was on account of a thin 
wad. Thin wads will not do, as they tear 
and let the heat through. 

Boulder, Colo. C. C. JACKSON. 


REVOLVERS, SIGHTS, ETC. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When Mr. Abbott 
and several others expressed a desire for a 
.22 caliber revolver with a 6-inch barrel and 
a grip that one could get hold of with his 
whole hand, they voiced the sentiments of 


hundreds of others. The efforts to have the 
proposed Haines Model brought out do not 
seem to have had much effect on either the 
Colt or Smith & Wesson people, so perhaps 
we will not be disappointed again. How- 
ever, I think something that would be very 





satisfactory to most of those wishing a .22 
caliber revolver could be turned out with 
very little extra work. For instance, the 
Smith & Wesson people turn out a single- 
action frame, with a very decent grip, on 
which a .38 caliber cylinder and barrel or a 
single-shot pistol barrel of .22 caliber or 
larger are interchangeable. Now, why can’t 
they bore that cylinder and barrel for a .22 
instead? 

Once, in a gallery, I saw a .44 58S. & W., 
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which had been converted into a .22 by the 
insertion of a tube through the barrel and 
cylinder, making a heavy single-shot. An- 
other gallery had a Colt .32, the cylinder 
of which had been plugged and rebored and 
a .22 caliber barrel put in. A Los Angeles 
gunsmith offered to do the work for $25, 
but that amount added to the first cost of 
the gun was too steep for me. Then I got 
an Iver Johnson .22 with 6-inch barrel, but 
that was too light and the grip was too 
small, trigger pull not right, etc. Next I 
got a Lord model Stevens pistol. That has 
the weight, and to spare, also grip in plenty 
and a light trigger pull, but it is not a re- 
volver 

Probably if we cannot get a revolver 
like we want, the new Stevens No. 35 pistol 
will be the next best thing. It is made in 
6 and 8-inch barrel, weight 22 and 26 ounces 
and is a splendid shooter, but the trigger 
guard is not very large, so there is not 
much room for one’s finger without press- 
ing the trigger. I always feel like holding 
the hammer while getting my finger into 
place, 

If everyone was as anxious to please as 
is the Marble Safety Axe Co., we could get 
anything within reason. 

Some time ago I got a combination gun 
and wanted a peep sight on it. As I could 
not get one low enough, I wrote of my trou- 


ble to the Marble people. They seemed to 
be about as much interested in the affair as 
I was, and suggested that perhaps one of 
their Savage sights would do; but I 
afraid the base would interfere with the 
working of the lever, so ordered one of 
their special base sights, giving the height 
as near as I could estimate. They made the 
sight to order at the regular price, and also 
sent a tap and drill to use in attaching 
it to the tang in case there was any metal 
part to attach to. I had failed to notice 
that the top of the grip, next to the comb, 
was very sharp, so had to cut it down con- 
siderably to get a level bearing. After get- 
ting the correct elevation I returned the 
sight with the price of new upright parts. 
In a few days it was returned with the 
greater part of the money and a letter ex- 
plaining that they would only make a small 
charge for the time employed in making the 
change. 

At first I was afraid of the recoil on ac- 
count of the sight being so close to the eye, 
but found there was no danger even when 
using the shot barrel with charges giving a 
greater recoil than a .405 rifle, which is con- 
sidered the champion kicker of them all. It 
also gives me nearly twice the distance be- 
tween sights compared with the open sights 
which is certainly a great help toward ac- 
curacy. E. L. STEVENSON. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


was 


THE MAUSER AND METAL-JACKETED BULLETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I suppose I will 
have to begin my letter in the usual way by 
saying that I have been a reader of Outdoor 
Life for a long time and enjoy it very much 
—especially the talks on rifles. The recent 
discussion of the Mauser has stirred me up 
to write. I have long wondered why Amer- 
ican sportsmen did not give more attention 
to that arm. I have shot a good many rifles 
of American make from the .22 up to the 
.50-70 Government, and to put it mildly, 
when I got a Mauser I had the rifle that 
suited all my whims. I see that some pro- 
nounce the bolt action slow and clumsy. 
They do not know what they are talking 
about. Make a test, my dear sportsman, 
and you will find that a magazine full of 


cartridges can be shot through a Mauser bolt 
action faster than through lever action. I 
have tried it, and though I must confess 
that I did not think it possible before trying 
it, I found that it was so. I was standing 
on the platform of a railroad station the 
other day when an engine came in with a 
train. It had the new Waelchaert (German) 
valve gear on the engine. A man standing 
with me looking at the appliance remarked, 
“Something new—what improvements we are 
making every day.” In reply I enlightened 
him thusly: “That ‘improved’ valve gear 
has been in use in Germany, where it was 
invented, for something over fifteen years; 
we are just catching onto its value.” 
think it is of rifles. 


So I 
The many governments 
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of the world have “caught on” and when 
they want the best rifies to put in the hands 
of their soldiers in nine cases out of ten 
have gone to the Mauser people. And is 
not the new Springfield U. S. Army rifle 
nothing but a Mauser? 

As to caliber: I think that that ts of much 
less importance than a good many shooters 
think it is. The craze is for big bullets. 
That is a mistake. Power is the main con- 
sideration. I heard a man say who had shot 
moose in Maine that his little 61%4-m.m. 
Mannilicher was the heaviest smasher he had 
ever shot, and I believe it from the experi- 
ence I have had with the 7-m.m. cartridge. 
The 8-m.m. is larger than necessary. I have 
used the 7-m.m. Mauser now for three years, 
and for balance, velocity (which I think is 
something over 2,400 feet per second), and 
tearing power on animal tissue I would 
want nothing better. The .33 Winchester 
cartridge, which is becoming very popular, 
is the nearest approach made in this coun- 
try the proportions of the 7-m.m. cartridge. 

As to the metal-jacketed bullet which is 
spoken of at length in a late issue, I think 
there 1s a false impression abroad. The talk 
of their wearing the rifle out is mainly fic- 


IN DEFENSE OF 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the June num- 
ber of your magazine, page 628, I notice 
that H. P. Pettit uses some very foolish re- 
marks on automatic guns. This is the first 
time I ever attempted to dispute any one’s 
assertions through a magazine, although I 
must this time. In the first place, we have 
a gun club here (Benton, Kans.), and there 
are all kinds of guns in use, such as L. C. 
Smith’s, Parker, Syracuse, Ithaca, and oth- 
ers too numerous to mention. When we 
first started to shoot they laughed at me, 
stating that the recoil of the automatic shot- 
gun I was using would retard the shooting 
power. Before we had been shooting one 
month, I was breaking them after they 
would only dust them at seventy-five and 
eighty yards (we had our trap set up to 
seventy-five yard drop). I had never shot 
at the trap before in my life, but I soon dis- 
covered at long distance shooting that I 





tion. I have found very little wear—practi- 
cally none after two years’ use in firing 
something over 600 shots. But I would say 
if anyone would bring out a bullet hard 
enough to stand using, made of a composi- 
tion of lead and nickel, I would try it. I 
doubt, however, whether it would have the 
smashing effect of the bruised jacket split 
open at the front and acting something like 
a buzz saw. I am only too ready to take 
hold of any improvement in guns, but it 
would hardly be possible to get a better all- 
around designed cartridge than the 7-m.m.; 
and when you have a Mauser rifle to put it 
in, equipped with a good “skopar” telescope 
on the top so that you can use your open 
sights if you want to, there is no better com- 
bination on earth. The telescope, with the 
little peek hole in the rear similar to the or- 
dinary spyglass, is a thing of the past for 
rifle sighting. My glass, which I made my 
self, is about seven inches from my eye 
when the rifle is to my shoulder, and the 
rear glass is just as large as the front one, 
and it is just as though you were looking 
through a clear and unobstructed one-inch 
tube. L. E. HESS. 
Oneonto, N. Y. 


THE AUTOMATIC. 


could beat them, and have done so on every 
occasion. I had several matches for money 
and they finally refused to shoot against the 
automatic without a five-yard handicap. 
The automatic was just a cheap one, a Rem- 
ington $25.00 grade brush gun. Since then I 
have bought a Remington $90.00 grade, ex- 
pert, full choke. It shoots rapidly, has lit- 
tle or no jar, and fs the best and strongest 
shooting shotgun I have ever seen. 

I have a .351 automatic Remington rifle, 
a .351 automatic Winchester 1907 model, and 
a .303 Savage, and I have always used the 
Savage because it is the neatest gun made; 
but for all around work (the points we want 
in a big gun) give me this .351 automatic 
Winchester pr Remington. There is no dif- 
ference to me. 

I have shot my Remington .22 rifie 19.000 
times and have never had a shell caught 
yet. 


Benton, Kans, JOE P. HERRON. 























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer, 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS"ANDSCARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





R. M. W., Peoria, [ll—I have a fine Irish 
setter bitch, six years old, which oniy comes 
in season once a year, the first of Devem- 
ber. I never had another bitch with this 
peculiarity. Is there any way of making her 
come in twice a year like others? 


Answer:—This is a most peculiar case, 
and at her present age nothing can be done 
with safety to bring the heat on twice a 
year. Best let nature alone lest permanent 
injury might be done. There are several 
drugs that act promptly in forcing the sea- 
son at an earlier date than regular natural 
time, but experience teaches that satisfac- 
tory results are the exception and brood 
matrons may be ruined for future breeding, 
hence shall refrain from disclosing the in- 
formation. 


W. H., Butte, Mont.—As a regular reader 
of Outdoor Life I have seen the valuable in- 
formation you give concerning dogs and 
thought you might be able to tell me what 
to do for mine who has the shakes in his 
right front paw. The spaniel is past eight 
months old and was left with the shakes in 
foot after having had distemper five months 
ago. Is there any cure? 


Answer:—As to age of dog now and time 
mentioned of having. had distemper, the 
puppy would have been but three months 
old when taken with the dread disease. Pup- 
pies at the age of two to three months are, 
as a rule, infested with worms, and if not 
relieved but should survive, weakened condi- 
tion and partial paralysis results which, in 
many cases, remains permanent. When 
young puppies get to ailing it is called dis- 
temper—a great mistake. If actually dis- 
temper at that age not one in a hundred will 


survive. It is an absolute fact that all pup- 
pies have worms (practically speaking, are 
born with them), and the parasites develop 
quickly to such an extent that the smaller 
intestines become literally filled and clogged 
with knots and bunches of worms from four 
to seven inches in length. Appetite van- 
ishes, eyes water, the nose becomes clogged 
or runs watery matter, bloated abdomen, 
staring coat and bad appearance generally 
follows in course of a week or ten days from 
first symptoms—the puppy now has “dis- 
temper.” Because of the wrong medicine 
administered, the patient either dies or pulls 
through to remain weak constitutionally 
and have the “jerks’—then it is called 
chorea as arule. Treating for worms at the 
start would have prevented all the trouble. 
The puppy in this case may yet be brought 
around by treating for worms (doubtless 
still present) and administering a tonic to 
build up impaired vitality. 


P. K. H., Madison, Ill—My pointer pup 
is now ten months old and has been kept 
for me by a farmer. Would it be all right 
to start yard training now or wait till Sep- 
tember? The pup has had the run of the 
place and got into the habit of chasing birds 
and rabbits, staying out half a day at a 
time. Dog men tell me that the pup will 
not be worth anything now after having 
been allowed to run wild. What say 
The farmer keeping the pup states that on 
several occasions he saw him stand for sev- 
eral minutes on quail, but then rush in and 
chase till out of sight. Wiil he be a chaser 
ever after? How can he be made steady and 
work to the gun? How long does yard 
training take with average pointer and ama- 
teur? 


you? 
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Answer:—You should begin yard train- 
ing at once and put the pup through the 
course as per The Amateur Trainer. Put- 
ting off till September would make him 
ready for work on game too late in the fall. 
It is best for an amateur to take plenty of 
time and not attempt rushing things—slow 
and sure gets there quickest. Six weeks to 
two months should be allowed for this part 
of training at home. The writer has put 
youngsters through the course in two 
weeks, some older dogs in a week, one four- 
year old setter in three days. The novice, 
however, should not attempt such feats lest 
he would most likely cow the pup and to- 
tally ruin it. Having chased birds and oc- 
casionally made points on them fs all right 
—made ambitious, and after becoming obed- 
ient former chasing need not be tolerated. 
The book mentioned will give all the in- 
struction necessary for making pups work 
well to the gun afield. 


C. P., Copenhagen, N. Y.—I have a copy 
of The Amateur Trainer, also the force col- 


lar, and they work fine. My pointer is now 


one year old. He will make a staunch point 


by sight but does not by scent. In your 
opinion will he come to that in course of 
time? We have the partridge and woodcock 
here and that is all. 


Answer:—Probably the pointer had an 
opportunity from puppyhood to see and thus 
make points on tame fowls, and has become 
in the habit of “looking” for the birds when 
taken afield instead of exercising scenting 
powers—one of the frequent faults. Prob- 
ably, however, the nose is at fault which, if 
remedied, will have the desired result. If 
taken afield and hunted with an experienced 
dog the youngster should, if possessed of 
nose, soon take to pointing by scent also, 
after making observations and imitating the 
other dog. 


T. L., Siloam Springs, Ark.—Pardon me 
for imposing on you again, but the advice 
received from you on former occasions 
prompts me to again seek information which 
I know to be reliable. If an English setter 
bitch was bred to a setter of her own breed, 
then after four or five days served again by 
a different dog of the same breed and equal 


in every respect to the first dog, would the 
pups be like the first dog or the second? 
Would it make them of poor quality as to 
pedigree? The two males in question are 
no relation; bota are dogs of merit as fie}d- 
ers. 

Answer:—Experience proves conclusively 
that the first dog gets the litter; one or two 
whelps, however, may be added by a second 
copulation should that occur within one or 
two days. All will come at same time so 
that a division of litter is impossible aside 
of general appearance and markings of each 
sire. The main portion of litter is pure as 
to its sire and dam; the added puppy a 
cross as per respective sire and dam, what- 
ever such a cross may be, but the portion 
of the first dog’s get is pure and not affected 
because of an addition, should this occur— 
not probable after four or five days. 


T. S. S., Galveston, Tex—I have a 
pointer dog now past two years old, finely 
bred and a good specimen as to looks, but 
he pays no attention to game birds or any- 
thing when taken out, and just hangs close 
to me at heel. Last fall, owing to sickness, 
I was unable to do anything with him and 
had to keep the dog shut up in the yard. 
In spring I tried him on snipe, but he was 
no good on them. Have done nothing with 
him since, but should Ifke to get him to work 
on game this season. Should he not, at this 
age, seek for game? He has had no train- 
ing of any sort. Is he too old now to begin? 

Answer:—Not one in a great many bird 
dogs, of whatever breed or strain, if reared 
and kept in yard till past two years old 
would take to hunting in natural manner— 
hunting instinct smothered. That same dog, 
however, if taken out in company with an- 
other active ranger and bird finder may get 
aroused and become enthusiastic on short 
order—hunting propensity rejuvenated, and 
thenceforth be an active worker so far as 
natural qualities are concerned. This should 
be done before any yard training fs at- 
tempted, to make sure he will be worth the 
trouble. Should he become active, get a lit- 
tle wild and not continue to follow at heel, 
then go ahead and put through the course of 
yard training as per The Amateur Trainer— 
thus by fall you may have an efficient bird 
dog. 





CURIOUS INCIDENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was near a 
rocky, wooded point, shut in between the 
purple-gray wall of the Rocky mountains 
and the broad expanse of the blue Pacific, 
that the conflict took place. A cormorant, 
commonly called a shag, was slowly swilg- 
ing on broad, strong wings over the sea 
when his telescopic eyes spied a fish. In- 
stantly the bird reversed position, the long 
neck, small head and sharp beak pointed di- 
rectly downward and, with an arrow-like 
flash, the shag disappeared beneath the 
waves, to come to the surface in a moment 
with the fish impaled on his beak. 

The fortunate—or unfortunate—catch was 


seen, not only by observers on the shore, 


but by another fisher. A flock of pelicans, 
alternately soaring or flopping their great 
wings in a dozen, simultaneous strokes at 
the signal of their leader—filed in a straight, 
dark line over the water, when suddenly one 
of them spied the shag and his fish. In this 
seafaring community of feathered fishers 
might is right. The pelican wanted that 
fish. It was his if he could get it—at least 
he seemed to consider it his right to prove 
his ownership. Down he swooped close be- 
side the unlucky shag and in a moment, 
not only the fish but the small head of the 
shag had disappeared within the enormous 
pouch of the pelican. 

Sometimes it is easy to get things—not 
so easy to ve rid of them—and the pelican 
found in the shag, literally his “old man of 
the sea.” The shag has a sharp curve at 
the end of his beak and somewhere inside 
the pelican’s pouch this had become imbed- 
ded like a fishhook. The struggles of the 
shag to escape soon ceased, for inside that 
pouch the poor bird had smothered. 

And now, to his sorrow, the robber founa 
he had a mouthful which he could neither 
swallow nor drop. Back and forth he swam, 


shaking his great head from side to side, 
but in vain. The limp body of the shag 
dragged, a dead weight through the water, 
and the unwelcome mouthful would not out. 
A land bird might have used a tree or a 
fence post as a dentist, to help rid itself of 
an undesirable mouthful, but a pelican is a 
clumsy creature on shore, and although 
near the beach would not venture to land. 

For half an hour the struggle lasted. At 
length the hook pulled loose and the peli- 
can, with a shake of his great head, was 
freed from his unwelcome burden, which 
drifted ashore with the tide, its beak still 
firmly closed on that unlucky fish. The rob- 
ber pelican, with a sore mouth, went dinner- 
less on his way. 

JESSIE PORTER WHITTAKER. 
Pasadena, California. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Fish stories are 
so discredited generally, that no matter how 
true what is said of the scaly creatures, if 
it savors of the extraordinary, it is derided 
as a fiction. He, therefore, who ventures to 
relate a fish story that seems at all improb- 
able, no matter how true, must not be sur- 
prised if he is not taken seriously. Even 
so, the writer will venture the following in- 
cidents: 

A friend and I were fishing for trout in 
a stream where there were hundreds of the 
slim, speckled creatures and thousands of 
dog-salmon. We had not fished long when 
my companion lost a hook. Shortly after 
he lost his, I lost one. We tied on new 
hooks and went at it again, thinking little 
of the incident. Having caught what trout 
we cared for, we constructed a gaff hook 
by tying a common halibut hook on a ten- 
foot alder pole, and proceeded to gaff some 
of the slippery dog-salmon. As the hook 
was not tied any too securely, the first ef- 
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fort to catch one lost the hook. Another 
hook was tied on the pole, but this time 
more securely. As before, the pole was 
thrust indiscriminately into the big school 
of dog-salmon, which were running up and 
down the stream, and this time a big fel- 
low was landed. But what was our sur- 
prise to see, dangling from the side and tail 
of the robber, every hook we had lost. To 
think, that amongst thousands of these dog- 
gies that this particular fellow had by mere 
chance, and as ill-luck to himself would 
have it, received all of these hooks! And 
to think, that most unexpectedly our lost 
property was recovered! 


While the writer can personally vouch 
for the truthfulness of the above incident, 
a more remarkable one he will now relate 
that was told him on good authority: 

An Indian (native Alaskan) while fish- 
ing for halibut, caught a large shark. The 
omnivorous creature was thrown upon the 
beach and, out of curiosity, his stomach was 
opened, when, to the great surprise of those 
present at the post mortem, a whisky flash, 
a corkscrew and a gambler’s chip were 
found. This aqueous creature must have 
had a convivial nature, and a very strong 


appetite ir “Old Rye” to swallow bottle 
and all. 


It is well known that these inhabitants 
of the deep follow vessels to pick up scraps 


A LESSON 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a crusty old 
bachelor, and am fully cognizant of the fact 
that I am often called cold and indifferent. 
Perhaps, to a certain extent, this verdict is 
just, for I have seen much of life, and have 
all but lost faith in human nature; but 
something I have seen the past week, has so 
touched my better feelings, and appealed to 
me so strongly that I am convinced there is 
still waroth in this old heart of mine, of 
which fact I am not ashamed. 

Just outside my window, on Lincoln ave- 
nue, Denver, grows a large old-fashioned 
tree, whose spreading branches make it a 
favorite resort in summer for many birds. 
The balmy weather of a couple or more 
months ago, had drawn many new-comers 
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to the old rendezvous, among them being a 





that may be thrown overboard. This par- 
ticular glutton was no doubt at this busi- 
ness when some one of a gay company threw 
Overboard a whisky flask. Mr. Shark, tak- 
ing it for some dainty marine tid-bit, greed- 


ily guiped it down. He was seen, and, to 
keep up the amusement, the cork screw was 
thrown to him, which he likewise, in his 
hunger, swallowed. Tuen a handful otf 
“chips” followed the cork-screw. These, 
naturaly, would scatter in the water. But 
Mr. Shark would take at least one before 
he saw how he had been imposed on. Thus 
we would account for the strange phenom- 
enon of finding a whiskey flask, a cork- 
screw and a gambler’s chip in the stomach 
of a shark. 

This should not be thought incredible 
when it is remembered that money, jewelry 
and other articles, which might be mistaken 
for food, have been found in the stomachs 
of fishes. 


Juneau, Alaska. L. F. JONES. 


(We do not doubt that a great many of 
our readers have at certain times in their 
lives, had peculiar and phenomenal expe- 
riences which, if related in their own sim- 

le words, would be read with deép interest 
y their fellow sportsmen. We hope our 
readers who have witnessed extraordinary 
incidents in the hills, or who have noticed 
any peculiar freaks in the nature of wild 
animals, or who have experienced any of the 
sensations or extraordinary things that are 
apt to be encountered in the pursuit of game 
or recreation at any and all times will re- 
late them for the benefit of our other read- 
ers.—Editor.) 


IN NATURE, 


pair of robins. This enterprising young 
couple at once took possession of a comfort- 
able crotch in the old tree, formed by the 
joining of three large branches—an ideal 
place for their nest—which they now began 
to build in the most approved bird-fashion. 
I was surprised to find myself taking an in- 
terest in this home-building, noting its 
structure, and even experiencing a feeling 
of satisfaction in seeing that the nest was 
nicely lined with scraps of soft, white cloth, 
which the industrious pair had picked up 
somewhere. 

When all was completed, Mrs. Robin 
settled herself on the nest to demonstrate 
in opposition to the theory of “race suicide.” 
All went well during the warm, pleasant 
days of early spring, Mr. Robin waiting on 
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his companion with lover-like devotion. 
Then, out of the clear sky, as it were, cau. 
After its 
tne clear, freez- 
such consternation 
among us with its threatening prospect. In 
my pre-occupation, I forgot the little fam- 
ily in the old tree, till 

which soon 


the blizzard, sudden 
was spent, 


ing weather 


and fierce. 
followed 


causing 


force 


during the second 
followed. On _ glancing 
up at the falling snow flakes, what was my 
surprise to see the little mother-bird pa- 
tiently sitting on the snowy nest, amid the 
leafless branches, striving with her almost 
frozen body, to keep tne warmth of life 
within the eggs beneath her. 


storm 


Twice during 
the week we had had heavy snow storms, 
yet the faithful bird held her post. I fell to 
wondering long she had endured the 
wintry weather, without food or water, and 


how 


whether her spouse had been as loyal to his 
trust as she. 

Today, another storm 
still the brave little mother is on her 


has raged and 
nest 
I have just been to look at her and she is 
completely enveloped in snow with the ex 
ception of her head, which she occasionally 
gives a little perk to free it from the 


During many 


SnhOW 
years of sorrow and 
pointment, I have grown cynical and dis 
trustful, especiaily of woman-kind, and I 
have found myself wondering if the true 
spirit of mother-hood was becoming extinct 
in our land, but I will now cast out all 
such base suspicions and renew my faith in 
woman, for surely if the simple bird of the 
faithful and devoted, how mu 

more so must the human 
maternal instincts. If not 


aisap 


air is so 
mother be in her 
God pity us a 


“ICHABO! 


SARCOPTIC MANGE WILL NOT BE SPREAD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I clip- 
ping from the Daily Standard, Boise, Idaho, 
telling of the proposition of the Idaho Live- 
stock Sanitary Board to spread 
mange among wolves, coyotes, etc. 
you will 


enclose a 


sarcoptic 

I hope 
against this in- 
human way of getting rid of the coyotes. 
| believe tae dogs that find the dead coyotes 
will 


raise your voice 


roll in the old carcasses and contract 

this awful disease, and I am not sure but 

that the stock will catch it from the dogs 
Ontario, Oregon. S. B. L. 


We extract the following from the clip- 
ping referred to: 

“It may be that a new method of ridding 
the state of predatory animals will be em- 
State Livestock 
Board this fall,in which the animals them- 
selves will be the their 


ployed by the Sanitary 


executioners of 


mates and whenever they go among their 


kind death will follow. The proposed method 
of causing death to thé undesirable denizens 
of the forest and plains, which is to cap- 
ture wolves and coyotes and inoculate them 
with sarcoptic mange and then release them 
the disease to their kind, is 


to carry now 


Noble 
from the state vetel! 


being employed in Montana, and Dr 
has a lengthy report 


inarian of that state on the subject whic! 


will be presented to the board.” 

We wrote to the Idaho state veterinarian 
Dr. G. E. Noble of Boise, to inquire into the 
dangers attendant on the spreading of this 
disease among coyotes, and received the fo 
lowing reply: 

Editor Life: 
favor of the 13th will state, that the 


Outdoor Replying to you 
board 
did not consider the proposition of spread 
ing the mange among coyotes at any length 


for 


and decided not to do anything wit 
talked over the 
work done in Montana and discussed the ad 


the present. They simply 


visability of trying it, but will do nothing 


with it. 

Sarcoptic dog mange is not communicable 
to sheep. The facts are, it has not proven 
to be easily communicated to coyotes. We 


are simply investigating the work done in 


Montana and whether it would 


seeing 
practical, but you can rest assured that 

is no danger of its being communicated fro 
coyotes to sheep or any other domestic an 
NOBLE 


‘ 


mal: not even dogs G. E. 


A BIG TARPON WITH LIGHT TACKLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—A novel sight 


witnessed by the tarpon fishermen at Aran 


u 


was 


sas Pass 


um 


Texas, yesterday, June 26th, wher 


Streeter of *asadena California 
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hooked a big tarpon on a nine-thread line 
and nine ounce rod. After fighting the 
gamy silver king all over the Pass, he fin- 
ally took to the breakers to save himself, 
but Mr. Streator was not daunted at this. 
When the boat got in the breakers, over- 
board he went in water up to his neck, the 
breakers going over him again and again. 
Here the odds were in favor of the tarpon, 
and it looked as if it were impossible for 
the fisherman to hold out. But after an 
hour’s hard fight Mr. Streetor has his prize 
on the beach. The fish measured five feet 
nine inches. 

When one considers that a nine-thread 
line is no larger than an ordinary sewing 
thread and the rod no larger than a bass 
casting rod, it makes this feat worthy of 
any fisherman’s mettle. 

Mr. Streetor is secretary of the Santa 
Catalina Island Light Tackle Club of Ava- 
lon, California, and is quite an advocate of 
light tackle for taking the large game fishes. 

Ss. J. B. 


OF INTEREST TO FISHERMEN. 


Black bass are so large in Texas streams, 
according to The Houston Post, that Texans 
go fishing with rabbits for bait. A Louis- 
villian was seen falls the other 
day fishing with his nineteen-year-old son. 


upon the 





NEW TUNA CLUB OFFICERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have the pleas- 
ure of informing you that at a recent meet- 
ing of the Santa Catalina Island Tuna Club 
of California the following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Prof. Chas. Frederick Holder; 
lst Vice President, Mr. Thos. S. Manning; 
2nd Vice President, Colonel C. P. Morehous; 
3rd Vice President, Mr. Wm. H. Burnham; 


Recording Secretary, Mr. L. P. Streeter; 
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Corresponaing Secretary, F. L. Harding. 

These gentlemen, with Messrs. Thos. McD. 

Potter, and Alfred L. Beebe, form the Board 

of Directors. F. L. HARDING. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


NOTES. 

Robert Hoerschgen and W. Spark, both 
of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, have decided 
to make the trip from that place down the 
rivers and lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. They 
are following the windings and rapids of 
the Saskatchewan down to Lake Winnipeg. 
On the way down the lake they will visit 
the Icelandic settlements, remaining long 
enough to study the manners and customs 
and progress of the people. Then, proceed- 
ing to the mouth of the Red river, they will 
ascend that river to its source, from which 
they will have to travel a few miles over- 
land to the Mississippi. They expect to 
reach the Mexican Gulf in November or De- 
cember. 





The first mole farm in America will soon 
be established somewhere in the southern 
part of the Cumberland Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Thomas Thrush, a young Carlisle 
man. There are but few such farms in the 
world; one of them is in England. Thrush 
intends to buy two acres of land for his 
mole farm. The animals thrive in sandy 
and if sucn land cannot be obtained 
several acres will be scooped out to the 
depth of five feet and filled in with sand. 


soil, 


The bottom of the plant will be of brick, 
cemented closely together. A_ three-foot 
wall will be built to keep the moles in. 


Moleskin is valuable. The animal is a lit- 
tle larger than the rat, and is of about the 
same It eats potatoes, onions, and 


other vegetables. 


color. 
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E. C. B., Calif.—Will you please 
inform me through your magazine where | 
can buy rainbow trout in dozen and 
will they live in small ponds? 


Ontario, 


lots, 


wish these trout for 
public waters write to one of your congress- 
men, who will see that you get the desired 
amount of fry in reasonable quantities—de- 
livered gratis at nearest railway station to 
point at which the planting will be made. 
If for private lake or pond you should be 
able to purchase these at a reasonable price 
from your state game and fish commissioner. 
They will live in small ponds if fed by fresh 
mountain water. 


Answer:—If you 





C. M. Tissue, Partridge, Kans.—We have 
had quite a spirited argument here as to how 
the opossum has her young—whether she 
cohabits with the male and gives birth to 
them and then puts them in her pocket; or 
whether they are produced in the pocket or 
pouch she is furnished with for carrying her 
young. 


Answer:—The above query was referred 
to H. W. Henshaw, acting chief of the bu- 


reau of biological survey, U. S. department 
of Agriculture, Washington, who replied as 
follows: “Your communication with in- 


closed letter relative to the breeding habits 
of the opossum has been received. In reply 
I would state that the opossum pairs and 
breeds much like other mammals. From 
most of them, however, it differs markedly 
in that the female tas no true placenta, 
consequently the young are born at a very 
early stage of existence, their development 
being very imperfect and they being also 
quite helpless. They are at once transfer- 
red to the external pouch in which the teats 
are situated. The young, however, are un- 
able to suck but the lips are specially formed 
so as to grip and firmly retain the teats, 
while the mammary glands of the female 





——N_F ‘ 


have specially developed mucles by 
of which milk is pumped, as it 
the mouths of the young. The young r« 

main in the pouch until of considerable size 
after which they are cared for much in the 
manner of ordinary mammals. As you are 
probably aware, the opossums are confined 
to America, where they and a few other re- 
lated species constitute the sole representa- 
tives of the group of Marsupials, which are 
so abundantly represented in Australia, New 
Guinea and adjacent islands where they con- 
stitute the chief proportion of the indigen- 
ous mammaliam fauna. The fact that the 
young are never seen outside the pouch of 
the female opossum until of an age when 
they are able to take care of themselves ac- 
counts for the many curious ideas respecting 
their birth.” 


means 


were, into 





William Hunt, Canton, Ohio.—I have a 
.360 Trulock & Harkis (Dublin) express rifl 
28 inch barrel, and want to know where | 
can get a Morris tube made to fit, as the 
.360 is too large for small game. 

Answer:—We referred this question to the 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
Mass., Ww 


Chicopee Falls 
.o replied as follows: “In regard 
to your customer obtaining a Morris tube to 
fit his .360 express rifle, would state that we 
do not know of one of them as now being in 
the United States. We did have two-here 
sometime ago which we experimented with 
but we returned them to our London agency 
The South British Trading Co., 13-15 Wilson 
t., London, E. C., England.” 





Joe P. Herron, Benton, Kas.—I am 
ing on a camping and hunting trip this fal! 
spending one year. What I want you to tell 
me is the proper firm to buy the best sleep- 
ing bag from that you have ever seen. What 
advice can you give me about getting a good 
suit of buckskin? I have been “bitten” so 


figur- 












often on such articles that | thought I would 
write you before negotiating for a purchase. 







































Answer:—This proposition of a sleeping 
bag is a hard one, for various reasons. The 
writer has owned two different kinds of 
sleeping beds in his time, namely, the old 
pneumatic mattress, and the “Comfort” 
sleeping pocket, the latter being made by the 
Metropolitan Aid. Goods Co., of Reading, 
Massachusetts. We do not be.uweve that this 
latter bag (for it is nothing but a sleeping 
bag) can be beaten. It has an air pocket 
underneath, and of course is enclosed by 
blankets, the bag being tapered small at the 
feet and larger at the head It has a flap 
that can be thrown over the head to pro- 
tect one from the rain and elements, and is 
one of the most comfortable and durable 
things that we have ever seen. We know 
you could not go astray by buying one of 
these bags. Write to the Metropolitan Air 


1 hav 1 little burro that I 


Said I orter be more careful 


She vell 
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Goods Co. for circulars and they will gladly 
explain all about it. Regarding buckskin 
suits would say that you are apt to be “bit- 
ten” in nine cases out of ten, as in many in- 
stances they sell sheepskin for buckskin, or 
when they do give you buckskin they are 
apt to give you an inferior grade. Buckskin 
suits, according to the prices exacted now, 
wguld cost you quite a little money, from 
$50 to $60 up. If anything is offered you at 
less than this, would advise you to be very 
sure that they are not palming off some- 
thing on you that is not buckskin. 








One day I lammed him awful 


Then she bought my little burro 


Such a precious dear hereafter 


Of course, she had to ride him 
And there old Joe stood waiting’, 


d and hollered awful 


She landed in some sagebrush 


IN THE WOODS 


or in the mountains, no matter how far from 
civilization, fresh milk can always be had 
if foresight is used in packing the outfit 
Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Milkin 
‘ans keeps indefinitely until opened and an- 
swers every purpose It is pure, rich milk, 
condensed to the consistency of cream, put up 
without sugar and preserved by sterilization 
only 


om oh & 
- > 4 


The Burro. 


think is mighty slick 

But when a feller rides him sometimes he'll up and kick 
and a lady from the East 
have a little sense, at least 


said no other kid should use 


she would save him from abuse 


So she stroked his ears and patted down his shaggy coat of hide, 
And when he rolled his eyes around, I laffed until I cried 


so I helped her to her seat, 


a looking’ calm and sweet. 


But when she took his bridle somethin’ happened double quick; 
Gee! you'd orter seen the circus, I laffed till I was sick 


and every time he’d jump 
She'd raise up in the saddle and come down again ker plunk; 
And when he got to sidlin’ and standin’ on his head 


I thought that she was dead 


But she sat up quick and sudden and handed me a dime; 

“Here boy, go lick that burro, take two switches at a time;” 
She gave him back to me again, “the wretched little beast” 
That’s why I'd like to meet some more kind ladies from the East 


MRS 





H. C. WHEELER 


























Bait Angling for Common Fishes, by Louis 
Rhead; $1.25 net; illustrated by the au 
thor; The Outing Publishing Co., New 
York. 

As the name of this book implies, it is 
written for the army of anglers who pursue 
the haunts of our common fishes, covering all 
the varieties from bass and trout to perch 
and eels. It is full of valuable information 
regarding the history and habits of fishes 
described, as well as directions on how to 
eatch them The contents are as_ follows 
The Worm as a Bait, The Catfish or Bullhead 
The Eel, The Perch, The Chain Pickerel, The 
Sunfish, The Carp, Dace or Fallfish, Pike 
Perch or Wall-eye, Bottom Fishing for Brook 
Trout, Salt-water Bait, Plaice or Fluke, The 
Flounder or Flatfish, The Codfish and Tom 
Cod, Sea Bass, Tautog or Blackfish, Porgy 
The illustrations are verv clever and the 
work altogether a delightful and interesting 
bit of reading for the angler 


Life of Animals: The Mammals, by Ernest In 
gersoll: second edition, $2 net; illustrated 
with colored plates photographs and 
drawings from life: The MacMillan Co 
66 Fifth Ave., New York 
The idea of this book seems to be to in 

terest the reader in the highest and most 
important class of animals—the four-footed 
furry creatures; their ancestry, their place 
in nature, their means of making a living 
their characters and accomplishments. It is 
the life of the animals, not their anatomy 
nor their imaginary sentiments, which en 
gages both the author and his reader—th 
part they daily play in the world around 
them, not their position in a museum or a 
scheme of classification. This presentation 
of the theme has met with general approval 
It contains just the information about living 
and extinct species of mammals, especially 
those most familiar, which the general non- 
zodlogical reader demands. Mr. Ingersoll is 
needed now more than at any other time, fo 
the writing of natural history books has de 
generated into the making of much silly mat- 
ter. The writer of the book in hand has con 
ceived the idea that studies of animals may 
be made interesting without being made ex 
travagant. Many novelties, apart from the 
simple, homely, almost humorous method of 
handling a truly scientific subject, charac 
etrize the volume. Nowhere else is so intel- 
ligently traced the remtion between the past 
(fossil history) and the present of the fami 
lies in this most important of all animal 
tribes; nowhere else will be found explained 
many curious customs, such as the origin of 
the habit of storing winter food, how the 
opossum came to “play ‘possum” and why 
beavers dam up streams. 

The Sportsman's Primer, by Norman H. Crow- 
ell; $1.25; The Outing Pub. Co., New 
York, 

Lovers of the humorous will take keen de- 
light in reading “The Sportsman's Primer, 





Some New Books. 








just issued from the press of the Outing 
Publishing Company, New York. The volun 
is written by our long-time contributor, Nor 
man H. Crowell, and we have no hesitat 
in saying that the author has created a ma 
terpiece of fun. The book is profusely 
trated by happy drawings and full-page 
from the facile pen of Wallace Morgan 
they will add much pleasure to a per 

the volume. If there is any person port 
man or no sportsman, who could read 
volume and not have a few “convulsion we 





N. H. Crowell. 


would like to meet im yr her we would 
immediately advise a phrenological examin 
tion—and most likely learn that where 


bump of humor” ought to be there would 


ippear an exceedingly large cavity The 
various branches of sport—golf, footba 
horse racing, automobiling, fishing, wrestlir 
etc., (twenty-eight in all) are handled i: 
burlesque style that cannot be described. O 
readers, who are familiar with Mr. Crowe 
brand of humor, can take our word for 
ihat he has excelled himself in “The Sports 
man’s Primer,’ and that the book is a fil 
necessity to any sportsman, or any) yt 
man for that matter, who enjoys kee 
mor in heavy doses The book is striking 
and handsomely bound and from th: 
thor’s heart-rending apology at the begi 
ning to the last line of the 189th page w 
be found a bubbling spring of sportive |} 
mor that will make you forget your troub 
and be glad you are alive You will need 
this book—send at once 


Melvin L 


Turner & Co 


Gillette’s Social Redemption, by 
Severy; 783 pages; H. B 
Boston. 

From time immemorial attempts have bee! 
made to devise some plan or system where! 
our grievous social evils might be eradi t 
Thus far all these attempts have proved 
adequate and as time has rolled on the co 
ditions have become such as to require some 
profound change A serious difficulty wit 
all the systems previously proposed has bee 
the fact that they could not be put into oper 
ation without some radical, legal, social 
ethical or educational change. The promised 
land has been seen, viewed from afar as a 
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purple distance to be reached only after 
long arduous strugel The system set fort 

in “Gillette’s Social Redemption,” is a lum- 
inous exception to this general rule, in that 


it requires no sudden upheaval of the present 
trend of affairs 
legislation, does not require that the race 
shall be regenerated, but is quite able to 


depends upon no special 


handle conditions as they exist and to deal 
with fallible selfish human nature as it is to- 
day The presentation of this system is made 
by Mr. Melvin L. Severy This work is a re 
view of world-wide conditions as they exist 
today, and is illumined by such illustrations 
as carry conviction The deplorable condi- 
tions in the Congo, the barbarities of Russia 
the Turkish-Armenian atrocities, as well as 
many other subjects of a similar nature, are 
treated most thoroughly and painstakingly, 


A WOMAN OF 


A typical girl of the Rockies—one who 
can saddle a horse, milk a cow, stack hay 
ride an outlaw broncho, or safely guide a 
four-in-hand down the precipitous side of a 
mountain canon—is Miss Bessie Hortop of 
Edgewater, Colo. Miss Hortop is a Canadian 
by birth and has a dark, olive complexion 
that sometimes causes the suspicion to arise 
that she may have Indian blood in her veins 
She has a mass of jet black hair, large hazel 
eyes, a pinkish glow to her cheek, and an 
agile form that betokens great strength 
When in the pursuit of game on a hunting 
trip, or after the hounds coursing coyotes 
she presents a picturesque appearance 
astride her favorite riding pony 

Her career has been a varied one since 
oming to Colorado many years ago in her 
teens, since which time she has “pounded’ 
the typewriter (having for ten years held a 
responsible position as chief stenographer in 
the Denver offices of the D. & R. G. Railway 
Company), has engaged in mercantile life 
conducted a floral 
Denver's 


(having for several vears 
and stationery store on busiest 
street), and now being engaged in ranching 
and chicken raising on a 20-acre farming 
tract near the foothills of the Rockies west 
of Denver. 

Miss Hortop is especially known for her 
great feats of strength ind endurance 
When the bicycling wave was rolling over 
the country twelve or fifteen years ago, she 
eaught the fever with the rest, and soon be- 
came an expert rider For several years she 
held the ladies’ century record of the state 
of Colorado (seven hours and fifty minutes) 
and in her time rode dozens of centuries in 
times running from eight to ten hours. 

Through a break-down of the nerves she 
has, as stated above, now taken to ranching, 
in which line she has been engaged two or 
three years. She has regained her health 
perfectly and now is so much in love with 
the work that she wouldn't exchange places 
with the best stenographer or bookkeeper in 
Denver. In her daily work on the ranch she 


LIFE 


and he who reads cannot fail to be deeply im- 
pressed by the truths so graphically por- 
trayed, and to be possessed by a longing to do 
something to help banish forever from the 
face of the earth this carnival of brutality 

Political corruption, military cruelties, our 
poisoned food supply, universal carelessness 
of life, and the many causes and results cf 
social pressure, are all treated with the care- 
fulness and thoroughness which characterizes 
the entire work, and forces home the convic- 
tion that something must be done right 
speedily to essentially change these condi- 
tions 

‘Truth has rough flavors if we bite it 
through,” and the facts stated in “Gillette's 
Social Redemption,” are not written for the 
entertainment of the reader. They have the 
flavor of truth 


THE WEST. 

wears men’s clothes—coat, sweater, overalls, 
boots, ete but when she comes to the city 
she always dons the regular garb of her sex 





Her duties require her to arise at 5 
o'clock in the morning, milk cows, herd cat- 
tle, drive the reaping machine, assist at har- 
vesting, stack hay, and, in some instances, 


follow the plow. At first she started this 
life entirely alone, but now employs a house- 


keeper and one farm hand. 

She is a girl of great character and per- 
severance—the kind that in times of adver- 
sity or emergency get up and do things, and 
who usually know just about what to do; 
the type of American on which it is safe to 
rely when a great deed or act of heroism is 
required, 
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THE DANIEL SIGHT. 
attention of 
advertisement of 
centric Sight, which seems to have some very 


The readers 


Daniel's 


our is called to 


the Patent Con- 
good points for use in big game hunting. 
Seme of the advantages claimed for this sight 
are as follows: 

You do not have to hunt for it while you: 
game is getting away; it is right before you: 
eyes, the first thing you see on bringing rifle 
to your face; it has a flat top or straight bar, 
eonceded by game shots to be the best fea- 
ture of a hunting sight ever put on a rifle; 
as it allows a clear field of view above line 
of sight, and is quick and accurate in poor 
light, but the old straight bar is not quite 
perfect as it has nothing to guide the eye 
to center the top of bar, and center notch, 
and as the notch is small as it should be, it 
sometimes happens that while swinging the 
rifle to right or left as at moving game, the 
shooter does not locate center notch per- 
fectly at the instant the trigger is pressed, 
and the bullet does not reach the vital spot. 
This variation of alignment is overcome by 
the elevated hood and ivory or German sil- 
ver rings, which fit within the hood of the 
Concentric Sight, as they guide the eye in- 
stantly and with unvarying regularity to 
center notch and holds it there, as the least 
variation 


therefrom is instantly shown by 
the surrounding ivory ring. The hood and 
ring is narrow or thin and does not hide 


game or target, or in any way interfere, or 
obstruct the view, allowing the shooter at all 
times, and under any conditions of light, a 
clear field of view, a clear white ring, the 
center of which is the center notch, where the 
eye goes naturally the instant the rifle is 
brought to the face. Being white it is dis- 
distinctly seen against any object in dark 
woods or in bright sunlight and not 
blur, as the center notch is shaded by the 
hood, 

It sells. by mail, for $2.00 


Daniel, Melbourne, Wash. 
A 


does 


Address Chas 








COOL DRINKING WATER ANYWHERE. 


There is a vast difference between 
wet water, as it comes out of a canteen or 
jug which has been carried in the hot sun, 
and a cool, refreshing drink of water as it 
comes out of Appell’s South African Water 
Bag. 

Although made of canvas (therefore much 
lighter to carry than the jug or canteen) this 
bag holds water perfectly, is strong and dur- 
able and, by the simple principle of evapora- 


just 


tion, will keep the water remarkably 
fully forty-eight hours. 

It is a delight to all who tramp or r 
whether for pleasure or business, and ey 
sportsman, 


prospector, surveyor, miner 
ger, farmer, yachtsman, fisherman, timber 
man, threshing crew, millman or railr 
man who has ever carried the Appell Sout 
African Water Bag includes it as one of 
indispensable articles in his “kit Altho 
but a recent invention, these bags may 
be had from all hardware dealers, so genera 
has the demand become They are made 
The Adam Appell Company of Portlan 
Oregon. 
A WINCHESTER TRIUMPH. 
The great American shooting classi 


biggest event of the ye 
American H 


18-21, resulted i 


trap shooting 
known as the Grand 
held at Chicago, June 
overwhelming victory for Winchester 5S 
and Winchester Shotguns The 
Championship was won by W. R 
O'Fallon, Ill., and the Amateur Champions 
by Hugh M. Clark, of Urbana, II1., 


Crosby 


ing Winchester “Leader” Shells In the 
Grand American Handicap, W. J. Maryott 
Fort Collins, Colo., shooting a Winchester 
Repeating Shotgun, and an Illinois shooter 
shooting Winchester “Leader” Shells tied 
with one other shooter. The prelimina 
Handicap was won by George L. Lyon with 
Winchester Shotgun. High average for t 
tournament was won by an Illinois amate 
with Winchester shells and a Winche 
Shotgun. This remarkable list of win 

for Winchester shells and guns in an 

of 452 of the very best shots in the country 
is incontrovertible proof of the high merit 
the goods, which are growing more po] 
every year amongst all class of shootet 


FOR SPORT IN ANY WEATHER. 
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Professio! 
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The sportsman on gunning or fishing be 


that matter, on 
circumstances, is 
of the weather if 
men’s Garments. 


er for any outing trip 


any absolutely indeper 
protected by Duxbak 5 


These 


garments are 
of soft, closely woven cloth, light tan or 
grass green in No 
used in its maufacture, but it is made im} 


color. oil or rubbe 


ious to water by the well-Known Craven: 


both shoot 


1a 


' 





Process, and is the only sportsman lot 
so protected. 
Duxbak Garments not only “shed water 


like a duck’s back,” but as the nature of 








bric permits thorough ventiliation, they are 
thoroughly comfortable for all round outing 
wear, in sunshine as well as rain They are 
soft, smooth, entirely. odorless, thoroughly 
tailored and neat in appearance, and double 
stitched throughout More economical than 
rubber, and as thoroughly comfortable and 
durable as any tailor-made clothing 

Duxbak Garments are also furnished for 
ladies’ weal The manufacturers—Bird 


STEVENS’ NEW 





We take pleasure in showing herewith 
i cut of the new Stevens No, 80 Repeating 
Gallery Rifle, which has lately been placed on 
the market. 4 few slight changes will be 
made from the original model, as shown in 


this cut, such as supplying a rubber butt 
plate instead of an aluminum, a plain trig 
ger guard and reinforcing the tip of the fore 
arm to prevent any possibility of its check 
ing. By changing the stop when magazine is 
empty it will handle perfectly either .22 short, 


22 long, .22 long rifle or .22 Stevens-Pope Ar- 


TOUCHING ON CIRCULATION. 


Editor Outdoor Lifé Since my article 
Multum in Parvo,” appeared in your Febru- 
ary issue, I have received more than ten 
times as many letters from sportsmen refer- 
ring to that article as I have received from 
parties referring to all my articles in other 
sportsmen’s publications put together, which 
shows that you must have a tremendous cir- 
ulation W. A. LINKLETTER 

Hoquiam, Wash July 4, 1907 


A NEW GUN CLEANER. 


In Nichols’ Adjustable Gun Cleaner, which 
is advertised in Outdoor Life, the sportsmen 
will find an article that is worthy a trial It 
fits any gauge, holds any substance, fits any 
rod, is always ready and never wears out, It 
is the only cleaner made that will hold any 
substance that you may choose to use for cut- 
ting or polishing, and still adjust itself to any 
gauge barrel. It is sold under a positive 
fuarantee, money refunded to any one that 
has used it as directed and has not got good 
results; Price $1.00 Address for further par 
ticulars The Nichols Manufacturing Company 
Beaumont, Tex 


THE HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER WINS. 


The Grand American Amateur Champion 
ship was won with a Smith gun fitted with 
the Hunter One-Trigger in Chicago, June 21 
1907 The contest was open to the world 
and the victory is therefore an enviable one 


THE NEW MARLIN CATALOG. 


The new Marlin catalog is a work of 
art throughout and should be sent for imme- 
diately by the sportsman who is contemplat- 
ing any change in his firearms Besides giv- 


ing full details with regard to all Marlin 
weapons, bullets, et« it « 
on “The Care of Rifles,’ 


‘ontains a chapter 
and tables of weights 
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Jones & Kenyon, 4 Blandina Street, Utica, N. 
Y will forward samples of material and 
catalogue showing half-tone cuts of gar- 
ments with blanks for self-measurement 
Sent free on application A perfect fit is 
guaranteed The editor of Outdoor Life 
hereby wishes to add his words in praise of 
these garments, which he uses on his hunting 
trips and which shed water better than any 
he has ever worn 


GALLERY RIFLE. 





mory. This rifle can be supplied for gallery 
use with a barrel chambered and of a twist 
for the .22 short cartridge only at no addi 
tional charge. For full information regarding 
this new rifle write the J. Stevens Arms and 
Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., and 
mention this notice 


that will be found valuable to all who would 
make a study of the powder charge of shells 
Anyone desiring a copy of this catalogue, 
which by the way, is 136 pages in size, can 
receive a copy by sending three two-cent 
stamps to the Marlin Firearms Company, New 
Haven, Conn., and mentioning this notice. 


AT THE GRAND AMERICAN. 


That the Du Pont company can point with 
pride to the outcome of the Grand American 
liendicap tournament at Chicago, June 18-21 
1907, is beyond question. The following rec- 
ord made by that company’s smokeless shot- 
zxun powder during that tournament speaks 
for itself The trophy and the first eight 
moneys in the Amateur championship event 
went to men who shot the above powder, Mr 
H. M. Clark of Urbana, IIL, winning the event 
by reason of his consistent shooting. In the 
professional championishp, W. R. Crosby 
won the title, trophy and first money, while 
Fred Gilbert finished only one target behind 
him; both men shot Du Pont Smokeless. The 
state amateur team championship was won 
by the Illinois team No. 3, composed of Messrs 
B. and H, Dunnill, J. R. Graham, Jesse Young 
ind H. M. Clark, all of whom shot Du Pont 
Smokeless in that event. In addition to the 
above, high average for the entire 500 tar- 
gets of the program was won by an Illinois 
amateur who broke 472 targets, beating his 
nearest competitor, a professional, by two 
targets In making this record the gentle- 
man used the powder above mentioned. Other 
honors won by the Du Pont company were 
The long run of the tournament, as well as 
97 out of 100 from the 20-yard mark in the 
Preliminary Handicap, and 96 out of 100 
(tie for first place) from the 20-yard murnx 
in the Grand American Handicap itself. A 
specially notable feature is the fact that in 
the amateur championship, over $7 per cent 
of the total purse went to those who pre- 
ferred to shoot Du Pont Smokeless to any 
other powder The above makes a record 
never even approached by any other smoke- 
less shotgun powder ever made or now on the 
market 
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RY STRONG INSIDE BASE 


The Grand American Handicap of 1907 was the greatest shot gun tournament in the 
history of shooting. This great honor was won by J. J. Blanks, of Tennessee, who shot 


U. M. C. STEEL LINED NITRO CLUB SHELLS 


The honors of the hunting field will also go to U. M. C. shells this autumn. Big bags 
of game and the keen enjoyment of the sport are the prices. Be sure your shells are 
U. M. C., then go ahead. 

Insist on Arrow or Nitro Club Shells. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 

















POWER - RAPIDITY - SAFETY 


Five smashing, knock-down blows each 
equal to a ton hammer. A lightning- 
like self-loading system— no lever and no 
slide to work. A safe solid breech —a 
safe safety—a safe rifle. .35, 32 and 
. 30-30 Remington Autoloading calibres. 
Compare it with other big game rifles then 
Buy a Remington. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
ILION, N. Y. 
Agency, 315 Broadway Néw York City. 














It loads itseif 
and fires 


SHOT Ss 


in one 
second 
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GENTLEMEN 
WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 

“ME The Name is ; 

stamped on every 

loop — wh 

The y 
BUTTON 

CLASP 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 








THE SOUTHERN HANDICAP. 


the Southern Handicap 


ond and third general averages 


THE HOXIE BULLET. 


A $200,000 corporation has just been organ- 
ized to manufacture and distribute metallic 
cartridges, equipped with the Hoxie Ex- 
There is no question but 
what this bullet will be used by a great many 
of the big game hunters in the future. Some 
of the claims made by the manufacturers are 
The Hoxie Bullet will positively 
expand every time it comes in contact with 
Furthermore 
it will penetrate the largest bone in elk 
or moose and then expand in the tissue be- 
yond, rendering a positively fatal wound. This 
bullet penetrates the hide, making a hole no 
larger than the ordinary soft nose bullet, 
but immediately on reaching the soft tissue 
expands perfectly, causing the animal to lose 
and making a 


panding Bullet. 


as follows: 


even the softest animal tissue 


great quantities of blood 
wound positively fatal. 


All sportsmen should write at once to the 
Hoxie Ammunition Company, 340 Marquette 
Building, Chicago, for catalogue and further 


information, mentioning this notice. 


BOSTON 


CUSHION 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 








At tournament 
held at Richmond, Va., May 8-10, George 8. 
McCarty of Philadelphia, shooting Du Pont 
Smokeless, won the trophy and first money 
of the Southern Handicap; second and third 
moneys of the same event were also won by 
shooters who used Du Pont Smokeless. In 
addition to the above the shooters using the 
same powder won first, second, third and 
fourth amateur averages and also first, sec- 


LIFE 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES. 


The firm of Wenz & Mackensen, dealers 
in live game and game birds, of Yardley, Pa., 
whose advertisement appears in our columns, 
have furnished us a description of the Hun- 
garian partridges. The constantly-growing 
popularity of these fine game birds and their 
special adaptedness for stocking game pre- 
serves should render this information inter- 
esting to our readers: 

The Hungarian partridge belongs to the 
species of Perdix Cinerea, which ranges over 
Europe and Western and Central Asia. It is 
found in sunny Italy as well as in cold Scan- 
dinavia, which plainly shows its adaptability 
to widely varying climates. In size it is 
about twice as large as the Bub White quail 
and resembles same in general coloring very 
much. The sides of the head and throat are 
of Ught reddish brown color, while the top 
of the head is brown with yellow stripes 
Across the gray back there are a number of 
rust brown stripes extending to the lower 
part of the body. 

Well watered woodland tracts _in the vi- 
cinity of arable lands are the best suited 
for this bird, but the partridge is easily 
pleased and can practically make its living 
anywhere 

There are few birds which so strictly ad- 
here to their once selected abode as do the 
Hungarian partridges. Even their offspring 
does not wander away. This virtue espe 
cially, together with the extreme hardiness 
high prolificacy and other fine qualities make 
these birds the most ideal game birds known 
for stocking game parks and preserves. 

The partridges mate in pairs only and it 
is claimed that the mates always remain 
true to each other. Towards the end of April 
or the beginning of May the hen commences 
to lay. Her nest is usually a shallow hollow 
in the level ground. She lays from nine to 
seventeen eggs, which hatch in twenty-six 
days. Both parents take equal part in the 
care and training of the young. The cock 
guards, warns and defends, while the hen 
leads, feeds and shelters them. If either one 
of the parents is killed the other takes care 
of the brood, the father even taking the place 
of the mother. 

While it is a well known fact that Bob 
White quail will succumb in a heavy snow- 
fall, lacking sufficient size and strength to 
come to the surface, the Hungarian par- 
tridges can easily work themselves out 
through several feet of snow. This most im- 
portant feature cannot be sufficiently em- 
phasized in recommending these birds to sec- 
tions of the country where severe winters 
are experienced. Wenz & Mackensen furn- 
ished over one thousand Hungarian par- 
tridges to Dr. John A. Wheeler, State Game 
Commissioner of Illinois, 200 to the State 
Game Warden of Kansas and several thous- 
and to various clubs and private parties. It 
speaks well indeed for the birds that Dr. 
Wheeler has duplicated his order for the 
coming season. 

Illustrative and descriptive circulars of 
game and game birds are mailed free upon 
application to Wenz & Mackensen, Yardley, 
Pa eS 


WANT A LIGHT? 


The last match—and out! What sports- 
man has not at some time been in this pre- 
dicament, but modern science has put an 
end to this by applying up-to-date ideas to 
the primitive knowledge of the result of 
friction of steel and flint The smoker no 
longer needs a match. The cigar, pipe or cig- 
arette can be lighted better by the Automatic 
Cigar Lighter. It is ideal for use by sports- 
men and the man who goes on his vacation 
this year without a lighter will long regret 
it. The Automatic Lighter has just been put 
on the market and sells for $1.00, which is 
very cheap considering its enormous value. 
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At the St. Louis Tournament, June 22-23, second high average was won by L. 
Wade, who scored 321 out of 350 with Peters Loaded Shells. 
. J. E. Vaughan, Southern California representative of The Peters Cartridge 
; Company, won high average at San Jose, June 20-23, scoring 162 out of 170 with 
Peters Loaded Shells. 
z The Grand American Handicap, held at Chicago, June 18-21, 
, served to call attention in a very forcible way to the unsurpassed shooting qualiti« 
i of Peters’ Factory Loaded Shells; and let it be understood distinctly that all th: 
shells furnished by The Peters Cartridge Company for the Grand American Handi 
a cap were actually machine loaded, and were not in any sense hand loads. They wer: 
r identical with the several carloads of shells turned out every day at the great Peters 
“ factory, and indicate very clearly that the materials and loading processes as used 
7 by The Peters Cartridge Company are the best that money can buy or science devise 
y At the Grand American Handicap referred to above the following honors were won 
A with 
1 ‘ 
y 
e 
P eters Factory Loade CliS 
s 
yf 
r Tie for High Professional Average, first day, L. |. Wade, 99 ex 100. 
a Tie for High Amateur Average first day, by C. D. Linderman............. 98 ¢ 100 
a Tie for second place in the prelimirary Handicap, by Messrs. T. E. and J. R. 
y ee Ree chs dna ees KETC S4 66% 6 0:8 ledtehesss Oe Om 200 
ys Tie for first in the Grand American Handicap by M. J. Maryo ' eehshteyabepigt 96 ex 100 
Tie for third in the Grand American Handicap by H. E. Poston.......... 94 ex 100 
:- Tie for third in the Amateur Championship by J. R. Graham........ ..-186 ex 200 
e Tie for fourth in the Professional Championship, by H. W. Kahler......186 ex 200 
2 In addition to these, two men on the winning team in the Team Ghasapies nship 
og race, namely, Messrs. J. R. Graham and H. M. Clark, used Peters Shells, from all vf 
s which it will be clearly seen that this popular ammunition was in the forefront 
# the fray all the time. 
mn 
" THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
in NEW YORK: 98 Chambers St., T. H. KELLER, Mgr. CINCINNATI, O. 
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m- | HAMMERLESS TAKE DOWN RIFLE & ~~ 
ac - Simplest take-down, high power rifle on the market. Has all 
rs the strength, accuracy and endurance of the Savage regular ‘99 ‘ 
n- Model, ont to take down as a shot gun; yet when assembled, if w 
ar- t parts are automatically LOCKED into position. Can’t be 
me t together unless put together as tight and solid and rigid and 
ate irate as a non-take-down rifle. Neither can it work loose 
1s- y repeated taking down and assembling. 
It Packs into small space; handy to clean, and loses 
Dr. ne of its big game power by reason of its take-down 
the feature. Examine this new Savage at all 
of od dealers. Two lengths—22 and 26 inch, Lat ae 
yon round barrels. _Price, $20.00. Sen ‘ 
oy | tor the new Savage cata- 2 


gue. Every sportsman 
vuld have it. 


ts- Savage Arms Co. 
an 287 Savage Ave., UTICA, N. Y. 
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The manufacturers claim this lighter has 
many advantages over any other such device 
It is made of German silver and is very com- 
pact, taking up less room in the pocket than 
a match box There is no fluid of any sort 
in it and the flint will last at least a year and 
can be easily renewed The Automatic Cigar 
Lighter Company, Leggett avenue, Bronx, N 
Y. City, will send one to any address upon re 
ceipt of a dollar. 


TAXIDERMY AS A SPORTSMAN’S FAD. 


There is hardly i sportsman anywhere 
who is not interested in having his best 
trophies mounted Some years ago when 
game was very plentiful the sportsman was 
fairly well satisfied with the pleasure of se- 
curing specimens only, but now when game is 
scarce it seems that the best trophies es- 
pecially are being mounted and preserved for 


the home and den In the past this work has 
always been done by professional Taxiderm- 
ists. This of course entailed considerable ex- 


pense and inconvenience, and for this reason 
taxidermy is becoming an art that is well 
understood by the sportsmen themselves, and 
we are safe in saying that they are now 
mounting their own trophies sucessfully If 
the reader does not thoroughly understand 
taxidermy for himself but would like to 
learn it, we would advise him to write to the 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Omaha, 
Neb., which teaches the irt in a thorough 
manner by correspondence This school has 
been in existence for five or six years, and 
to our personal Knowledge is entirely reliable 
ind furnishes a high class of instruction 
Any one addressing the above school will 
receive a beautiful prospectus and taxidermy 
magazine tree otf cost 





THE NEW SAVAGE CATALOG. 


The Savage Arms Company of Utica, N 


Y., has recently issued a new catalog which 
is very attractive. This factory is working to 
the limit of its capacity getting out orders 


and the season’s business has been very ex- 
ceptional. 

One of the attractive new features adver- 
tised in the new catalog is the Take Down 
models of hammerless sporting rifles of high 
power. This is likely to be a big thing, and 


sell many more rifles In a few moments a 
rifle can be “taken dowr and packed in a 
very small space It can be just as quickly 
put together, making the rifle just as ac- 
irate and substantial as before. Other very 
ittractive features are advertised in the new 
atalog Send for copy of it and mentior 


this notice 


NOTES. 
At Sioux City, Ia., June 12th, Mr. Reger 
won the Interstate cup on the _ shoot-off 


shooting off a tie He used U. M. C. steel 
lined shells 

Billy Heer broke 464 out of 500 at the New 
York State Shoot, winning second high aver 


age, shooting, as usual, his regular U. M. C 


steel-lined load. 

Mr. Lester S. German won high profes- 
sional average and high general average at 
Piedmont W. Va., June 28th, scoring 1384 
ex. 200, with Peters Factory Loaded Shells. 

At the New Jersey State Shoot, June 5th 
6th and 7th, J. Mowell Hawkins was high 
gun, first day with 153-160, second day with 
149-160 Mr. Hawkins _ shot Dead Shot 
Smokeless Powder, 

At the fifth annual Maryland Gun Shoot at 
Baltimore Maryland, June 13th, the Wa- 
waset trophy, the feature of the shoot, was 
won by J. Mowell Hawkins, with a score of 
94-100, using Dead Shot smokeless powder. 

At Niles. Ohio, June 26th, high amateur 
average was won by J. T. Atkinson of New- 
castle, Pa., using Peters Loaded Shells, and 
scoring 162 out of 170 Mr. D. H. Freeman 
was second high professional, winning 156 
out of 170. 

Hon. E. E. Reed, shooting his Lefever gun 
won the championship of Massachusetts fo: 
1907 The Lefever gun also won the state 
championship of Kansas, and high amateur 
and high professional average at the Texas 
state shoot 

At the St. Paul Rod & Gun Club, May 30th 
and $list, Mr. J. L. D. Morrison lost the high 
average by one targer—298 out of 300—96%% 
Mr. O. Ford was the highest amateur—d2858 
breaks out of 300. They both used U. M. C 
steel-lined Arrow shells 

With a genuine A. H. Fox gun, at the 
shoot of the Florist Gun Club, on Saturday 
June 8th, Fred Coleman broke 174 out of 175 
clay pigeons shat at, with a run of 161 
straight which we believe is the longest 
straight run ever made in the state of Penn 
sylvania 

Mr. Adolph Olson shooting Peters Factory 
Loaded Shells won high amateur average at 
the Bismarck, N. D., tournament, June 27-28 
scoring 91.2 per cent. Mr. Olson also won the 
Ballistite cup with a score of forty-six out of 
fifty, and the Ithaca gun with a score of 
ninety-five out of 100 


Mr. LeCompte, shooting his Lefever gun at 
the Dayton Gun club shoot, scored 195 out ol 
200 targets, making a run of fifty-seven and 
108 straight, scoring 124 out of 125 targets 
The Lefever gun also tied for high average 
at the G. A. H., June 18-21, 1907, at Chicago 
Ill., with a splendid score of 99 out of 100 


Mr. George Maxwell broke 560 out of 600 
targets at the Nebraska State Shoot, being 
one target behind the highest professional 


Mr. Maxwell has been shooting from a 93 to 


95% clip right along at the regular tourna 
ments, which is wonderful work for a one 























Largest trout ever caught in Colorado, Salvelinus Namay- 
cush (Mackinaw trout), caught in Twin Lakes, June 1, 1907, 
with hook and line and live bait by W. W. Fay of Buena 


Vista, Colo. Weight, 20% lIbs.; length, 39% 
in, 


girth, 214 
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Animals, Fishes, 
Heads, Tan Skins 
, and Make Rugs. 
1 SPORTSMEN, FISHERMEN, 
TRAPPERS AND NATURE- 
, LOVERS can now iearn the won 
: derfulartof TAXIDERMY—can learn to prop- 
3 mount and stuff all kin as of game-bi rds 
f and animals. Save your fine and valuable 
trophries, decorate home, den and o ftice, with beautiful speci 
mens mounted by yourself. Double yo ur interest in out-door 
; sporst, an denjoy your leisure hours, Taxidermy is the m a 
. fascinating of arts, a nd is caetty and quiekty learned by men, 
i women Or boys. The correct methods so long kept secret by 
n professionals are NOW ti aught withcomp! ete success BY MAIL 
$ A Very Profitable Business 
Huntersand trappers can greatly increase the ymes by 
; mounting and selling birds and animals. or mou =e K 
! ers. Many of our students have taken up T AXIDER MY aga 
e profession. 
s high! orsed byleading sportsme 
OUR SCHOO tet endr Defend meme 
- is incorporated under the laws of Nebr., an d is mat age d by 
skilled taxidermists. Our display of specimens was given 
hy FIRST GRAND AWARD AND NINE GOLD MEI ALS at the 
- great Lewis-Clark exposition. We teach the most approved 
~ methods and POSITIVELY GUARANTEE SUCCESS or charge 
Te no tuition fee. Full course of 15 lessonscovering every branch 
>) oftheart. Rates reasonable. We want to send « very inter- 
> ested reader of this magazine ful! particulars, 
FREE: Beautifully illustrate< a Catatey opy 
e sof Taxidermy Magazine an "ht in 
é dreds of letters from Stude nts. Write er these 
y. TODAY. They fully explain our 
= school and cost you nothing. 
* May we send them! 
st 
n Write Today. 
N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
‘y Omaha, Nebr. 
yy 64 A Street = 
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epeating Shotguns —_— 
nd r 
: d Sh Shell Gunth 
Ze 
. F | an otgun ells unther 
0 
00 ‘ 
ne OM make the most satisfactory 
;: binati for field. fowl 13th & Platte Sts. 
: combination tor e Ow 
: ; DENVER, COLO. 
or trap shooting. They are 
used and endorsed by repre- Expert 
sentative sportsmen the Fur Dresser & 
country over. Shoot them 
if you want to shoot well. Tanner 
FREE: Our large illustrated for the Sportsman 
Catalogue 
and the Trade 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. 
NEW HAVEN. CONN. 
THE PIONEER TANNER OF 
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armed shooter. He used U. M. C 
shells. 

The Hunter Arms Company of Fulton, N 
Y., have issued a handsome hanger 19x25 
inches made up in colors showing a beautiful 
picture of a setter crossed by a couple of 
Hunter One-Trigger guns, with a smooth 
pine board background. This will be sent to 
anyone mentioning this notice and remitting 
25 cents. 


steel-lined 


Herewith $1.50 for one year’s subscription 
for Outdoor Life, the best sportsman’s maga- 
zine this county ever saw. The Arms und 
Ammunition Department is worth twice the 
price of the total subscription to any one 
who shoots a rifle, pistol or revolver; and 
for us 33rd degree cranks it is simply in- 
valuable.—Paul Watter, Harlem, Idaho. 

On Saturday, June Ist, at the regular 
weekly shoot of the Meadow Springs Gun 
Club, Mr. Fred Coleman, shooting an A. H. 
Fox gun, made the wonderful score of 99 
out of 100 targets on the program. This is one 
of the best scores that has ever been made 
near Philadelphia and is further testimony of 
the shooting qualities of the Fox gun and 
the splendid marksmanship of Mr. Coleman. 


The Nebraska State Shoot at South Om- 
aha, June 4-6, brought further glories to 
Peters ammunition. The State Championship 
was won by Mr. Charles Holzworth shooting 
this popular make. High amateur average 
was captured by Mr. Adolph Olson, who 
scored 566 out of 600 under fierce weather 
conditions Mr. Holzworth tied with three 
other contestants in the Championship race 
scoring twenty-four out of twenty-five and in 
the shoot-off broke twenty-five straight. 

Mr. J. H. Taggart, Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan, in a recent letter to Ed F. Haberlein 
writes: Before ordering one of your books 
on training I thought I'd try your system by 
getting my information from a borrowed 
copy; in other words I was a little skeptical, 
which I fully confess, but my skepticism is 
entirely wiped out, for today after but a 
week’s trial on my puppy, he shows wonder- 
ful progress. I now want a copy of The 
Amateur Trainer and a force collar, as I am 
fully convinced of its merits 

For the week ending June 8th, Mrs. Top- 
perwein’s scores, shooting Dead Shot Smoke- 
less, were as follows Columbus, Neb., (100) 
96; Omaha, Neb., (100) 91; Omaha, Neb., (200) 
‘58; Omaha, Neb., (200) 191; Omaha, Neb., 
(z00) 177; Big Lake, Mo., (200) 188. The 
weather at Omaha was exceptionally bad. 
It rained very hard and the wind was so hign 
on the 4th and 5th that it was almost impos- 
sible for Mrs. Topperwein to stand on her 
feet. Her shooting was wonderful under the 
circumstances Her score of 191 out 200 
was one target behind high gun on the btn 
At Big Lake, Mo., she was high gun over 
all 











The Fisherman’s Delight Outfit $5.00 


$2.00 





1 Split bamboo fly rod 

1 Trout basket..... : 

1 Double multiplying reel 

1 Enamel! silk line.. aria 

3 trout leaders (the gunnison) 

1 Dozen trout flies 

% Dozen snelled hooks 

1 Box split shot 

1 Colorado spinner nina 

% Dozen Price's special hackle. 
Total - - . - 


“ss 


To introduce our fishing tackle this complete 
outfit will be sent to any address post paid for $5.00. 





The H. Z. Price Sportsmens Supply House 
406 Northern Ave., PUEBLO, COLORADO | 











DO YOU SMOKE? You Don’t Need Matches 


The Automatic 
Gieer. Lighter is 
the ONLY prae- 
tical, convenient 
device for light- 
ing cigars, cigar- 
ettes and pipes 
when boating, 
paatestng. driv- 
Db ‘ . unting, 
fishing, or when 
engaged in any 
out-door pursuit. 
Can't blow out, 
because there's 
no flame—just a 
low the 





stronger the 
wind—the brigh- 
ter the glow. 
You can get a 


tight with ONE 

AND FREE. 
AUTOMATIC 

CIGARLIGHTER 
One Dollar 


: Baey to was? 
n the et— 
emall, fone in 
weight. No liq- 
uids used—noth- 
ing to soil the 
clothing. 
HOW IT WORKS: The light is produced automatically. 
Press the button—the top flies up, a spark caused by the 
friction of steel and flint ignites the wick, and your light 
is ready. The flint lasts more than a year—can be easily 
renewed. The wick may be raised, making it easier to 
apply the lighted end to cigar, cigarette or pipe. 
Fine to take away on atrip. Made of German Silver. 
Sent to any address on receipt of $1.00. 
@ Agents wanted. A profitable specialty for 
retail cigar stores. Write for particulars. 


Automatic Cigar Lighter Co. 
Leggett Ave., Bronx, New York, City. 














The Olt’s 


The most natural—has noequal. It bringsthemin. Has pat- 
ent tone slide. Whereby tome can be changed at will of 
Sportsman to suit weather conditions and different kind of 
ducks. Warranted not to swell, crack or freeze shut in any 
kind of weather If your dealer does not keep them, send for 
sample price $1.00 prepaid. Sere Pe ces to wholesale deal- 
ers upon request. PHIL OLT, Pekin, Ils. 





—y of Cedar a) y —_.' ee direct, 

on @ canoe. canoes 
,We make all sizes and styles, also power A Write 
for free catalogue giving prices with retailers’ profit cut out. 
We are the largest man rs of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 206 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








CATALOG 
FREE 


We have made it a simple and in- 
ive matter to fit your rifle with a 

yn This picture shows how a “Chuck” 
ox tir 


expen 


gh the glass. You will do better 
h a telescope. Send for Catalog 


Malcolm Rifle Telescope Mfg. Co., Auburn, N.Y. 
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